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LOSE to my heart some faded flowers are press’d, 
And there for ever shall they lie apart 
In memory of one who would not rest 
Close to my heart. 


Oh cruel Time that cannot heal the smart 
Of Love’s resistless passion unconfess’d, 
Nor dull the anguish of his poison’d dart ! 








“LOVE LIES BLEEDING.” 


Oh, would she come with eyes no more distress’d, 
No longer tearfully bid me depart, 


My sweet should find a happiness unguess’d 


Close to my heart. 
be & 
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and the one being in Egypt who had any restraining influence on him, 

he suddenly asked leave of absence to visit England. The Khedive 
reluctantly granted it, chiefly because he disliked any interference with his comforts, 
and Dicky was one of them, in some respects the most important. 

“My friend,” he said half petulantly to Dicky, as he tossed the plans for a 
new palace to his secretary and dismissed him, “are you not happy here? Have 
you not all a palace and a prince can give?” 

“ Highness,” answered Dicky, “I have kith and kin in England. Shall a man 
forget his native land?” 

The Khedive yawned, lighted a cigarette, and murmured through the smoke: 
“ Inshallah! It might be pleasant—sometimes.” 

“T have your Highness’ leave to go?” asked Dicky, as the secretary came in 
again with the plans of the palace in his hand. 

“May God preserve your head from harm!” answered Ismail in farewell 
salutation, and taking a ring from his finger set with a large emerald, he gave it 
to Dicky. “Gold is scarce in Egypt,” he went on, “but there are jewels still in 
the palace—and the Khedive’s promises-to-pay with every money-barber of Europe !” 
he added, with a cynical, sneer, and touched his forehead and his breast 
courteously as- Dicky retired: 

Outside the presence Dicky unbuttoned his coat like an Englishman again, and 
ten minutes later flung his tarbush into a corner of the room; for the tarbush was 
the sign of official servitude, and Dicky was never a perfect official. Initiative was 
his strong point, independence his life; he loathed the machine of system in so 
far as he could not command it; he revolted at being a cog in the wheel. Ismail 
had discovered this, and Dicky had been made a kind of confidential secretary 
who seldom wrote a line. By his influence with Ismail he had even more power 
at last than the chief eunuch or the valet de chambre, before whom the highest 
officials bowed low. He was hated profoundly by many of the household, 
cultivated by certain of the Ministers, fawned upon by outsiders, trusted by the 
Khedive, and entirely believed in by the few Englishmen and Frenchmen who 
worked faithfully for decent administration but without hope and sometimes with 
nausea. 

It was nausea that had seized upon Dicky at last, nausea and one other thing : 
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:. a certain year when Dicky Donovan was close to the person of the Khedive, 

















AT THE MERCY OF TIBERIUS. 
the spirit of adventure, an inveterate curiosity. His was the instinct of the 
explorer, his feet were the feet of the Wandering Jew. He knew things behind 
closed doors by instinct; he was like a thought-reader in the sure touch of 
discovery ; the Khedive looked upon him as occult almost, and laughed in the 
face of the Mouffetish Sadik, when he said some evil things of Dicky. Also the 
Khedive told Sadik the Mouffetish that if any harm came to Dicky there would 
come harm to him. The Khedive loved to play one man off against another, 
and the death of Sadik or the death of Dicky would have given him no pain, if 
either seemed necessary. For the moment, however, he loved them both after 
his fashion: for Sadik lied to him, and squeezed the land dry, and flailed it with 
kourbashes for gold for his august master and himself; and Dicky told him the 
truth about all things—which gave the Khedive knowledge of how he really stood 
all round. 

Dicky told the great spendthrift the truth about himself; but he did. not tell 
the truth when he said he was going to England on a visit to his kith and 
kin. Seized by the most irresistible curiosity of his life, moved by a desire for 
knowledge, that a certain plan in his mind might be successfully advanced, he 
went south and east, not west and north. 

For four months Egypt knew him 
not. For four months the Khedive 
was never told the truth save by 
European financiers, when truths were 
obvious facts: for four months he 
had never seen a fearless or an honest 
eye in his own household. Not that 
it mattered in one sense; but Ismail 
was a man of ideas, a sportsman of a 
sort, an Iniquity with his points; a 
man who chose the broad way because 
it was easier, not because he was 
remorseless. At the start he meant 
well by his people, but he meant 
better by himself; and not being 
able to satisfy both sides of the 
equation, he satisfied one at the 
expense of the other and of that x 
quantity otherwise known as Europe. 
And Europe was heckling him; the 
settling of accounts was near. Com-- 
missioners had been sent to find 
where were the ninety millions he 
had borrowed. Only Ismail and Sadik 
the Mouffetish, once slave and foster- 
brother, could reply. The Khedive 
could not long stave off the evil day 
when he must “pay the debt of the 
lobster,” and Sadik give account of 
his stewardship. Meanwhile his mind 
turned to the resourceful little English- 
man with the face of a gil and the 
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But the day Dicky had set for his return had come and gone, and Dicky 
himself had not appeared. With a grim sort of satisfaction, in harmony with his 
irritation, Ismail went forth with his retinue to the Dodsah, the gruesome celebration 
of the Prophet’s birthday, following on the return of the pilgrimage from Mecca. 
At noon he entered his splendid tent at one side of a square made of splendid 
tents, and looked out listlessly, yet sourly, upon the vast crowds assembled—upon 
the lines of banners, the red and green pennons embroidered with phrases from 
the Koran. His half-shut, stormy eyes fell upon the tent of the chief of the 
dervishes, and he scarcely checked a sneer, for the ceremony to be performed 
appealed to nothing in him save a barbaric instinct, and this barbaric instinct had 
been veneered by French civilisation and pierced by the criticism of one honest 
man. His look fell upon the long pathway whereon, for three hundred yards, 
matting had been spread. A field of the cloth of blood; for on this cloth 
dervishes back from Mecca, mad with fanaticism and hashish, would lie packed 
like herrings, while the Sheikh of the Ddésah rode his horse over their bodies, a 
pavement of human flesh and bone. 

As the Khedive looked, his lip curled a little, for he recalled what Dicky 
Donovan had said about it; how he had pleaded against it, describing sickening 
wounds and pilgrims done to death. Dicky had ended his brief homily by saying— 
“ And isn’t that a pretty dish to set before a king!” to Ismail’s amusement; for 
he was no good Mussulman, no Mussulman at all, in fact, save in occasional violent 
prejudices got of inheritance and association. 

To-day, however, Ismail was in a bad humour with Dicky and with the world. 
He had that very morning flogged a soldier senseless with his own hand ; he had 
handed over his favourite Circassian slave to a brute of a Bey, who would drown 
her or sell her within a month; and he had dishonoured his own note of hand 
for fifty thousand pounds to a great merchant who had served him not wisely 
but too well. He was not taking his troubles quietly, and woe be to the man 
or woman who crossed him this day! ‘Tiberius was an hungered for a victim 
to his temper. His exfourage knew it well, and many a man trembled that 
day for his place, or his head, or his home. Even Sadik Pasha the Mouffetish 
Sadik, who had four hundred women slaves dressed in purple and fine linen 
Sadik, whose kitchen alone cost him sixty thousand pounds a year, the price 
of whose cigarette ash-trays was equal to the salary of an English consul—even 
Sadik, foster-brother, panderer, the Barabbas of his master, was silent and watchful 
to-day. 

And Sadik, .silent and watchful and fearful, was also a dangerous man, As 
Sadik’s look wandered over the packed crowds, his faded eyes scarce realising the 
bright-coloured garments of the men, the crimson silk tents and banners and 
pennons, the gorgeous canopies and trappings and plumes of the approaching 
dervishes, led by the Amir-el-Haj or Prince of the Pilgrims, returned from Mecca, 
he wondered what lamb for the sacrifice might be provided to soothe the mind of 
his master. He looked at the matting in the long lane before them, and he knew 
that the bodies which would lie here presently, yielding to the hoofs of the Sheikh’s 
horse, were not sufficient to appease the rabid spirit tearing at the Khedive’s 
soul. He himself had been flouted by one ugly look this morning, and one from 
Ismail was enough. 

It did his own soul good now to see the dervish fanatics foaming at the mouth, 
their eyes rolling, as they crushed glass in their teeth and ate it, as they swallowed 
fire, as they tore live serpents to pieces with their teeth and devoured them, as 
they thrust daggers and spikes of steel through their cheeks, and gashed their 
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breasts with knives and swords. He watched the effect of it on the Khedive ; 
but Ismail had seen all this before, and he took it in the stride. ‘This was 
not sufficient. 

Sadik racked his brain to think who in the palace or in official life might be 
made the scapegoat, upon whom the dark spirit in the heart of the Khedive might 
be turned. His mean, colourless eyes wandered inquiringly over the crowd, as the 
mad dervishes, half-naked, some with masses of dishevelled hair, some with no hair 
at all, bleached, haggard, moarfing and shrieking, threw themselves to the ground 
on the matting, while attendants pulled off their slippers and placed them under 
their heads, which lay face downwards. At last Sadik’s eyes were arrested by a 
group of ten dervishes, among them one short in stature and very slight, whose 
gestures were not so excited as those of his fellows. He also saw that one or two 
of the dervishes watched the slight man curiously and covertly. 

Five of the little group suddenly threw themselves upon the matting, adding 
their bodies to the highway of bones and flesh. Then another and another did 
the same, leaving three who, with the littke man, made a fanatical chorus. Now 
the three near the little man began to cut themselves with steel and knives, and 
one set fire to his ye/ek and began to chew the flames. Yet the faces of all three 
were turned towards the little man, who did no more than shriek and _gesticulate 
and sway his body wildly up and down. He was tanned and ragged and bearded 
and thin, and there was a weird brilliance in his brown eyes, which watched his 
companions closely. 

So fierce and frenzied were the actions of those with him, that the attention of 
the Khedive was drawn ; and Sadik, looking at his master,;saw that his eyes were 
intently fixed on the little man. At that instant the little man himself caught the 
eye of the Khedive, and Ismail involuntarily dropped a hand upon his sword, for 
some gesture of the little man, some familiar turn of his body, startled him. 
Where had he seen the gesture before? Who was this pilgrim who did not cut 
and wound himself like his companions? Suddenly the three mad dervishes waved 
their hands towards the matting and shrieked something into his ear. ‘The little 
man’s eyes shot a look at the Khedive. Ismail’s ferret look fastened on him, and 
a quick fear, as of assassination, crossed his face as the small dervish ran forward 
with the other three to the lane of human flesh, where there was still a gap to be 
filled, and the cry rose up that the Sheikh of the Désah had left his tent and 
was about to begin his direful ride. 

Sadik the Mouffetish saw the Khedive’s face, and suddenly said in his ear: 
“Shall my slave seize him, Highness, whom God preserve ?” 

The Khedive did not reply, for at that moment he recognised the dervish ; and 
now he understood that Dicky Donovan had made the pilgrimage to Mecca with 
the Mahmal caravan; that an infidel had desecrated the holy city; and that his 
Englishman had lied to him. His first impulse was to have Dicky seized and cast 
to the crowd, to be torn to pieces. Dicky’s eyes met his without wavering—a 
desperate yet resolute look—-and Ismail knew that the little man would sell his 
life dearly, if he had but half a chance; but he also saw in Dicky’s eyes the old 
honesty, the fearless straightforwardness—and an appeal too, not humble, but still 
eager and downright. Ismail’s fury was great, for the blue devils had him by the 
heels that day ; but on the instant he saw the eyes of Sadik the Mouffetish, and 
their cunning, cruelty and soulless depravity, their present search for a victim to 
his master’s bad temper, acted at once on Ismail’s sense of humour. He saw that 
Sadik half suspected something, he saw that Dicky’s three companions suspected, and 
his mind was made up on the instant—things should take their course: he would 
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not interfere. He looked Dicky squarely in the face, and Dicky knew that the 
Khedive’s glance said as plainly as words : 

“Fool of an Englishman, go on! I will not kill you, but I will not save you. 
The game is in your hands alone. You can only avert suspicion by letting the 
Sheikh of the Dosah make a bridge of your back. Mecca is a jest you must 
pay for.” 

With the wild cry of a dervish fanatic Dicky threw himself down, his head on his 
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“The faces of all three were turned towards the little man.” 


arms, and the vengeful three threw themselves down beside him. The attendants 
pulled off their slippers and thrust them under their faces, and now the sais of the 
Sheikh ran over their bodies lightly, calling out for all to lie still—that the Sheikh 
was coming on his horse. 

Dicky weighed his chances with a little shrinking, but with no fear: he had 
been in imminent danger for four long months, he was little likely to give way 
now. The three men lying beside him had only suspected him for the last three 
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days, and during that time they had never let him out of their sight. What had 
roused their suspicion he did not know: probably a hesitation concerning some 
Arab custom or the pronunciation of some Arab word—the timbre of the Arab 
voice was rougher and heavier. There had been no chance of escape during these 
three days, for his three friends had never left his side, and now they were beside him. 
His chances were not brilliant. If he escaped from the iron hoofs of the Sheikh’s 
horse, if the weight did not crush the life out of his small body, there was a fair 
chance ; for to escape unhurt from the Désah is to prove yourself for ever a good 
Mussulman, who has undergone the final test and is saved evermore by the 
promise of the Prophet. But even if he escaped unhurt, and the suspicions of his 
comrades were allayed, what would the Khedive do? ‘The Khedive had recognised 
him, and had done nothing—so far! Yet he could have sworn beforehand 
that Ismail, the chief Mussulman in Egypt, would have thrown him like a rat 
to the terriers. Why Ismail had acted otherwise he was not certain: perhaps to 
avoid a horrible sensation at the Dosah and the outcry of the newspapers of 
Europe ; perhaps to have him assassinated privately; perhaps after all to pardon 
him. But this last alternative was not reasonable, save from the standpoint that 
Ismail had no religion at all. 

Whatever it was to be, his fate would soon come, and in any case he had 
done what onty one European before him had done: he had penetrated to the 
tomb of Mahomet in Mecca. Whatever should come, he had crowded into his short 
life a thousand unusual and interesting things. His inveterate curiosity had served 
him well, and he had paid fairly for the candles of his game. He was ready. 

Low moans came to his ears. He could hear the treading hoofs of the Sheikh’s 
horse. Nearer and nearer the frightened animal came; the shout “ Lie close and 
still, O brothers of giants!” of those who led the horse was in his ears. He 
heard the ribs of a man but two from him break, he heard the gurgle in the 
throat of another into whose neck the horse’s hoofs had sunk. He braced himself 
and drew his breast close to the ground. 

He could hear now the heavy breathing of the Sheikh of the Ddsah, who, to 
strengthen himself for his ride, had taken a heavy dose of hashish. ‘The toe of 
the Arab leading the horse touched his head, then a hoof was on him—between 
the shoulders, pressing—pressing down, the iron crushing into the flesh—down— 
down—down, till his eyes seemed to fill with blood. Then another hoof—and 
this would crush the life out of him. He gasped, and nerved himself. ‘The iron 
shoe came down, slipped a little, grazed his side roughly, and sank between 
himself and the dervish next him, who had shrunk away at the last moment. 

A mad act; for the horse stumbled, and in recovering himself plunged forward 
heavily with a bound. Dicky expected the hind hoofs to crush down on his back 
or neck, and drew in his breath ; but the horse, excited by the cries of the people, 
sprang clear of him, and the hind hoofs fell with a sickening thud on the back 
and neck of the dervish who had been the cause of the disaster. 

Dicky lay still for a moment to get his breath, then sprang to his feet lightly, 
cast a swift glance of triumph towards the Khedive, and turned to the dervishes 
who had lain beside him. The man who had shrunk away from the horse’s hoofs 
was dead, the one on the other side was badly wounded, and the last, bruised 
and dazed, got slowly to his feet. 

“‘God is great,” said Dicky to him: “I have no hurt, Mahommed.” 

“Tt is the will of God. Extolled be Him who created thee!” answered the 
dervish, all suspicion gone and admiration in his eyes, as Dicky cried his Allah 
Kerim—“ God is great!” 
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A kavass touched Dicky on the arm. 

“ His Highness would speak with you,” he said. 

Dicky gladly turned his back on the long lane of fanatic immolation and the 





*** Lie close and still, 0 brothers of giants !'” 


sight of the wounded and dead being carried away. Coming over to the Khedive 
he salaamed, and kneeling on the ground kissed the toe of his boot. 

Ismail smiled, and his eyes dropped with satisfaction upon the prostrate Dicky. 
Never before had an Englishman kissed his boot, and that Dicky of all Englishmen 
should do it gave him an ironical pleasure which chased his black humour away. 
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“It is written that the true 
believer shall come unscathed 
from the hoofs of the horse. 
Thou hast no hurt, Ma- 
hommed ? ” 

“None, Highness, whose 
life God preserve,” said Dicky 
in faultless Arabic, with the 
eyes of Sadik upon him trying 
to penetrate his mystery. 

“May the dogs bite the 
heart of thine enemies ! What 
is thy name?” said Ismail. 

“ Rekab, so God wills, 
Highness.” 

“Thine occupation ?” 

“T am a _ poor scribe, 
Highness,” answered Dicky 
with a dangerous humour, 
though he had seen a look 
in the Khedive’s face which 
boded only safety. 

“T have need of scribes. 
Get you to the Palace of 
Abdin, and wait upon me at 





sunset after prayers,” said 
Ismail. 

“T am the slave of your Highness. Peace be on thee, O Prince of the 
Faithful ! ” 

“A moment, Mahommed. Hast thou wife or child?” 

“None, Highness.” 

“Nor kith nor kin?” Ismail’s smile was grim. 

“They be far away, beyond the blessed rule of your Highness.” 

“Thou wilt desire to return to them. How long wilt thou serve me?” asked 
Ismail slowly. 

“Till the two Karadh-gatherers return,” answered Dicky, quoting the old 
Arabic saying which means for ever, since the two Karadh-gatherers who went to 
gather the fruit of the sant and the leaves of the selem never returned 

“So be it,” said the Khedive, and, rising, waved Dicky away. “ At sunset.” 

“ At sunset after prayers, Highness,” answered Dicky, and was instantly lost in 
the throng which now crowded upon the tent to see the Sheikh of the Désah 
arrive to make obeisance to Ismail. 


“‘Ismail’s eyes dropped with satisfaction upon the prostrate Dicky.” 


That night at sunset, Dicky, once more clothed and shaven and well appointed, 
but bronzed and weather-beaten, was shown into the presence of the Khedive, 
whose face showed neither pleasure nor displeasure. 

“You have returned from your kith and kin in England?” said Ismail, with 
malicious irony. 

“T have no excuses, Highness. I have done what I set out to do.” 

“Tf I had given you to death as an infidel who had defiled the holy tomb and 
the sacred city rr 
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“Your Highness would have lost a faithful servant,” answered Dicky. ‘I took 
my chances.” 

“Even now it would be easy to furnish—accidents for you!” 

“But not wise, Highness, till my story is told.” 

“Sadik Pasha suspects you.” 

“IT suspect Sadik Pasha,” answered Dicky. 

“Of what?” said Ismail, starting. ‘“ He is true to me—Sadik is true to me!” 
he urged, with a shudder; for if Sadik was false in this crisis, with Europe 
clamouring for the payment of debts and for reforms, where should he look for 
faithful knavery ! 

“He will desert your Highness in the last ditch. Let me tell your Highness 
the truth, in return for saving my life. Your only salvation lies in giving up to 
the creditors of Egypt your own wealth, and Sadik’s, which is twice your own.” 

“Sadik will not give it up.” 

“Ts not Ismail the Khedive master in Egypt?” 

“Sit down and smoke,” said Ismail eagerly, handing Dicky a cigarette. 








When Dicky left the Khedive at midnight, he thought he saw a better day 
dawning for Egypt. He felt also that he had done the land a good turn in trying 
to break the shameless contract between Ismail and Sadik the Mouffetish ; and he 
had the Khedive’s promise that it should be broken, given as Ismail pinned on 
his breast the Order of the Medjidie. 

He was not, however, prepared to hear of the arrest of the Mouffetish before 
another sunset, and then of his hugger-mugger death, of which the world talks to 
this day; though the manner of it is only known to a few, and to them it is an 
ugly memory. 

In exile a year later Ismail told Dicky the truth about it; and Dicky was never 
sorry for either Ismail or Sadik. 

GILBERT PARKER. 
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HE military element is very conspicuous in the Abbey; and while few sailors’ 
names are to be found here before the late seventeenth century, there are 
soldiers’ graves here and there from the time of Henry III., which steadily 

increase as the centuries pass. We look round upon the early monuments, and 
see kings and princes, fighting men themselves, surrounded by the brave knights 
who fought under their banners at home and abroad, and whose doughty deeds 
recall a whole series of historical epochs. The Crusades, the Barons’ dissensions, 
the Wars of the Roses, the constant struggles of our kings with France and Spain, 
the feuds with Scotland and Ireland, are all represented here by one or other of 
those who took part in them. The beautiful tomb, for instance, of Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster, second son of Henry III., reminds us not only of the Crusades, but 
of the bloody Wars of the Roses. His surname of Crouchback was derived from 
the cross which he, as a crusader, wore embroidered on his back; and upon the 
ambulatory side of his tomb used to be a painting of himself and his brother 
Edward, Prince of Wales, with the ten knights who accompanied them upon the 
last Crusade. By his marriage with the great heiress Aveline, daughter of William 
Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, who died childless, and lies close to his own tomb, 
he acquired immense wealth, and founded the powerful house of Lancaster, which 
derived its emblem, the red rose, from the roses originally planted by the crusaders 
he had brought with him from Provence, when he returned to England with his 
second wife, Blanche of Navarre. Near Crouchback another beautiful sepulchral 
monument records the name of his warlike cousin, Aymer de Valence (1323), 
whose father, William, more turbulent even than himself, has a fine effigy, upon 
which are still to be seen the remains of Limoges enamel, in St. Edmund’s Chapel. 
The restless and ambitious De Valences took a leading part in the internal 
dissensions between king and barons during the reigns of their kinsmen, Henry III. 
and the first two Edwards. William, indeed, had by his greed and _ insatiable 
ambition caused the first revolt of the Barons against Henry III., and had several 
times been forced to fly from his adopted country. Aymer had fought gallantly 
under the banner of Edward I. in Scotland,where he had defeated and killed 
Nigel Bruce ; then, unfortunately, he supported the feeble Edward II. in his defeat 
of the barons at Pontefract, and for his share in the execution of their powerful 
leader, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, was afterwards assassinated in France. As we 
pass along the North Ambulatory, below the Sanctuary tombs, we tread upon the 
brass plate of Sir John Windsore (d. 1414), nephew to a famous general, William 
of Windsore, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under Edward III., who was himself a 
great commander in Ireland, and took part in the battle of Shrewsbury, fighting 


* The word Crouch or Crutch meant cross: cf. the Crutched or Crossed Friars. 
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for Henry IV., after which, we are told, he “repented him of his bloodshed, and 
finished his life in piety.” A little farther on the plain stone tomb of Ludovick 
Robsert (d. 1431) recalls the victorious career of Henry V., whose chantry chapel 
is close by ; for, after fighting gallantly under the king’s banner during the French 





war, and especially distinguishing himself at Agincourt, Robsert received the post 
of Royal Standard-bearer. He was created Lord Bourchier later on, and finally 
became Lord Chamberlain to Henry VI. The name of Bourchier comes again on 
a low altar tomb in St. Edmund’s Chapel, where lies Sir Humphrey Bourchier 
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(d. 1471), who was killed fighting for Edward IV. at the battle of Barnet. His 
son, Lord Berners, became Chancellor to Henry VIII., and is remembered as the 
original translator of Froissart’s “Chronicles.” In the adjoining chapel of St. Nicholas 
is the brass of another warrior, Sir Humphrey Stafford (d. 1505), who was knighted 
by Henry VII. on the field of Bosworth. 

It is time to turn from these early soldiers to the fighting men of the Elizabethan 
era. First let us note a black tablet in the south aisle of the Choir, upon which 
is recorded the name of Sir Richard Bingham (d. 1598), a man distinguished on 
land and sea alike in the wars of Mary and Elizabeth. ‘The tablet was erected by 
his friend and squire, Sir John Bingley, who describes his captain as “a man 
eminent both for spiritt and martiall knowledge, but of very small stature.” He was 





Sir Francis Vere’s tomb. 


trained up to military affairs, but spent many years of his early life in naval 
warfare, serving at one time in Candia with the Venetians, and afterwards took part 
in the famous battle of Lepanto against the Turks. After seeing much service in 
France and the Netherlands, he was employed under Lord Grey in Ireland against 
the Spanish and Irish. The capture of Smerwick, which was followed by a terrible 
and bloody massacre of the unfortunate garrison, men and women alike, is mentioned 
amongst his exploits in his epitaph; but Bingham himself deplored the cruel 
slaughter. For thirteen years he was Governor of Connaught, suppressing various 
rebellions “at smale charges to her Ma*‘*”; but his treatment of the wild Irish, 
whom he tried to force to conform to English customs, was so severe and unjust 
that he was recalled to England, and sent for a time to the Fleet prison. He was, 
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however, released by Burghley’s 
favour, and sent again to 
Ireland to suppress O’Neill’s 
rebellion, but died immedi- 
ately upon arriving at Dublin. 
Several members of the 
Vere family, “the fighting 
Veres,” are interred on the 
north side of the Abbey. 
There, in St. John the 
Evangelist’s Chapel, lies Sir 
Francis Vere (d. 1609), who 
commanded the auxiliary forces 
of Holland and England in 
the Netherlands for twenty 
years. ‘The design of his 
beautiful tomb was copied 
from that of Engelbert, Count 
of Nassau, at Breda, and put 
up by his widow; the name 
of the sculptor is unknown. 
The alabaster effigy lies with- 
out armour, showing that the 
general died in his bed and 
not in battle; above it is a 
ea ee es ees % marble slab, supported by four 
View of Ludovick Robsert's tomb, and of North Ambulatory. kneeling knights, upon which 
are the pieces of his armour. 
The oft-quotéd epitaph, which is not inscribed on the monument, will be found in 
Pettigrew’s collection. 


‘* When Vere sought death arm’d with the sword and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field, 
But when his weapons he had laid aside, 
Death like a coward struck him, and he died.” 


Close by, beneath the statue of Vere’s kinsman, Sir George Holles (d. 1626), 
who fought under him, and was knighted for his services the year of Vere’s death, is 
a representation of the battle of Nieuport. This victory, due chiefly it is said to 
the counsels and personal courage of Vere, was won by a small army of Dutch 
and English (1500 only, of whom 800 were killed and wounded) commanded by 
the Grave Maurice, against an overwhelming force of Spaniards under the 
Archduke Albert. Vere was wounded, and one of the officers who helped to 
rescue and carry him off the field is also buried in the Abbey, with no inscription 
to mark the place of his grave. This was Sir John Ogle (d. 1640), a gallant 
soldier whose long life of seventy-one years was spent almost wholly in warfare : 
he was thirty years fighting in the Netherlands, where he served under Vere three 
parts of the time, and was with him when the English were shut up for five 
months at Ostend, bravely and successfully defending that port against the 
Spaniards. Ogle was one of the earliest and most enthusiastic promoters of the 
Virginia Company. He was knighted by James I. soon after his accession, and was 
present at that monarch’s funeral in the Abbey. He completed his military record 
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by serving under Wentworth in Ireland, and died only just before the Civil War 
broke out at home. 

On the opposite side, in St. Edmund’s Chapel, is a gallant youth who fought 
under his uncle, Sir George Holles, throughout one campaign in the Netherlands, 
and died from the effects of the hardships he had been exposed to on the field, 
during the voyage home, at the early age of eighteen (1624). His father, the Earl 
of Clare, put up statues to his son and brother, for the taste of which the sculptor 
Nicholas Stone was responsible. Both figures are upright, no longer lying in 
peaceful repose, like Vere’s effigy. Francis is seated, and Sir George standing ; 
each is clad in Roman armour, instead of wearing the costume of the period—a 
detestable fashion followed in the eighteenth century, as, for instance, in the 
monuments to Colonel Townshend and Admiral Holmes; the latter is fortunately 
the last sailor in the Abbey who is made to ape a Roman warrior. 

The year after Francis Holles’ death one of the Vere family, Henry, 17th Earl 
of Oxford, was killed at the siege of Breda (1625), and was buried in St. John 
the Baptist’s Chapel; whilst the last Earl of Oxford, Aubrey de Vere (d. 1702), 
Lieutenant-General of the Forces under William III. and Anne, lies close to the 
tomb of his great ancestor in St. John the Evangelist’s. Near Sir George Holles is 
another brave soldier who fought in the Low Countries, Sir John Burrough, or 
Burgh, the colonel of one of six regiments sent to the Palatinate in 1624, he 
became Governor of the Netherlands under Lord Essex, but met his end during 
the expedition sent against the French to the Isle of Rhé. He was “slayne with 
a musket bullet,” September 11th, 1627, when besieging the citadel of St. Martin, a 
fact recorded beneath a portrait forming the frontispiece to a poetical account of 
his death (published 1628). Amongst the younger soldiers who distinguished 
themselves on this same expedition was one Colonel Degory Collins (d. 1672), 
who rose from the ranks to the command of a regiment, and dying long afterwards 
in retirement, was buried in the Abbey Cloisters. 

Not far from the Vere monument in St. Andrew’s Chapel the six Norris brothers, 
that “brood of martial-spirited men,” kneel, silent alabaster figures, round the 
recumbent effigies of their parents. Lord Norris was endeared to Elizabeth by the 
memory of his father’s attachment to Anne Boleyn, for which he lost his head on 
the scaffold, protesting her innocence to the last; while Lady Norris, the daughter 
of Lord Williams of Thame, Elizabeth’s keeper for a time, had been kind to the 
Princess when she was a prisoner in her father’s house. So we are told that the 
great Queen “beheld them both not only with gracious but grateful eyes.” All 
the sons were soldiers, “ valiant and expert commanders,” who won their spurs in 
the Netherlands, in Ireland, and in France. Naunton describes them as “men of 
haughty courage and of great experience in the conduct of military affairs . . . 
persons of such renown and worth that future times must out of duty owe 
them the debt of honourable gratitude.” All except one, Edward, Governor of 
Ostend, whose statue looks cheerfully upwards, died before their parents—one of 
chagrin because another man was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland—and thirty 
years later there was “no heire male of that house.” 

We have already seen how at the Restoration the body of the great Admiral 
Blake was ignominously flung into a pit outside the Abbey, with the bones of 
most of the other chief men of the Commonwealth. Yet, although Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradshaw and many others were not allowed to rest here, the remains of the 
famous commander of the Parliamentary forces on land were overlooked, and lie 
to this day in a vault in St. John the Baptist’s Chapel. 

Robert Devereux (d. 1646), 3rd Earl of Essex, was the son of Elizabeth’s 
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disgraced favourite ; his father’s title was restored to him by James I., and he 
fought gallantly for that king in the Netherlands, afterwards serving Charles I. with 
his sword till the Civil War broke out, when he joined the Parliamentary party and 
became their general-in-chief. His funeral was a public one, carried out in every 
detail with great magnificence ; but the night after, his hearse, which stood near 
the Communion table, was mutilated by some “rude vindictive fellows,” Cavaliers 
no doubt, who broke into the Abbey, wantonly defacing the antiquary Camden’s 
monument in Poets’ Corner as they passed by. The original intention had been 
to erect a tomb in Henry VII.’s Chapel, but, owing no doubt to this untoward 
occurrence, the coffin was left with no inscription to show its whereabouts in a 
vault in St. John’s Chapel, and forgotten till Dean Stanley caused the Earl’s name 
to be cut upon the stone above it. Close by is the only memorial of the Civil 
War which was allowed to remain on the Abbey walls. This is the monument 
to a naval and military hero, Colonel Popham (d. 1651), who had also been buried 
with great honours, Cromwell and his principal officers following the body to 
the grave. Popham entered the Navy, and became when quite a youth Captain 
of the 5th Whelps. ‘They went to sea in a crazy boat, which foundered off Holland 
in 1637; he and such of the crew as survived the shipwreck were, after rowing 
fifty miles, at last saved by an English ship. In the Civil War he raised a troop 
of horse and foot in Dorsetshire, and relieved Dorchester. Blake is said to have 
served under him on land; and when, in 1648, Popham returned to the sea, he 
got Blake made one of the Commissioners of the Fleet. Three years later Popham 
died on his ship at Dover. His body was not spared at the Restoration, but, owing 
to the influence of his wife’s relations, who were Royalists, his monument was allowed 
to remain on condition that the inscription was defaced ; it was also removed here 
from the royal chapel of Henry VII. Several of Essex’s officers and friends were 
buried in unmarked graves; a few were left undisturbed, the others dug up after 
the Restoration (Sept. 1661). Two of his officers, Colonel Boscawen and Colonel 
Carter, were interred beneath the choristers’ seats in 1645; the former, a notable 
Cornishman who had raised a troop of horse for the Parliament, was disinterred, 
the latter left—forgotten, no doubt. Another colonel, John Meldrum, mortally 
wounded at the battle of Brandon near Alresford in 1644, died after a few days, 
suffering, and lay till 1661 near the Norris monument. A distinguished officer, Sir 
William Constable (d. 1655), who had served the Queen under the znd Earl of 
Essex in Ireland as early as 1599, and received knighthood from his hands, lived 
to serve the son against, not for his sovereign. At Edgehill his blue coats routed 
the King’s red coats, and one of his ensigns captured the Royal Standard ; 
throughout the Civil War one exploit after another followed, including the capture 
of Tadcaster and Stamford Bridge; he was made one of the King’s judges, and 
signed the death warrant. ‘The only revenge left to Charles II. was the dishonour 
paid to his mouldering corpse, and the exemption of his estates from the general 
pardon. Amongst those disinterred we find a member of Cromwell’s Council— 
Colonel Sir Humphrey Mackworth (d. 1654), who in 1646 distinguished himself at 
the capture of Ludlow Castle, and was made Governor of Shrewsbury the same year. 

One Royalist only was, however, laid here during the Civil War. This was the 
beautiful and gallant youth, Francis Villiers (d. 1648), posthumous son of the 
favourite Duke of Buckingham, and brother to the notorious “ Zimri,” who met 
his death in a skirmish at Kingston, where, while he stood with his back to a tree 
defending himself bravely against the Parliamentary troopers, one of them crept 
behind him and cleft his skull with a battle-axe. The coffin was brought with 
some state by water to the Abbey, and placed in the Villiers’ vault (Henry VII.’s 
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Chapel), with an inscription upon it, chronicling the boy’s wonderful beauty and 
numerous wounds, 

In the year of the Restoration, while the bones of his opponents still remained 
undisturbed, there was buried in the North Ambulatory a loyal colonel, Thomas 
Blagge or Blake (d. 1660), who won honour by his gallant defence of Wallingford 
Castle, and became Governor of Yarmouth, receiving also the nominal post of groom 
of the bedchamber to both Charles I. and his son. 

Within the North Ambulatory gates lies buried another of Charles’s loyal 
officers, Colonel James Hamilton (d. 1673), whose name is handed down to 
posterity in Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, which was named after him when in 1671 
he was Ranger of Hyde Park; he survived the Civil War, but lost his life in his 
royal master’s service, fighting against the Dutch in 1673. A tablet in the nave 
reminds us of another of Charles II.’s faithful servitors, Sir Palmes Fairborne (d. 
1680), whose glorious struggle to keep Tangier for the British crown, a struggle in 
which he crushed the Moors temporarily and lost his own life, is commemorated 
by the fine epitaph attributed to Dryden, which is inscribed upon his monument. 
Away in St. Edmund’s Chapel is another and earlier reminiscence of our fights with 
the Moors, upon the tomb of Sir Bernard Brocas (d. 1396), a man distinguished 
both in the battle-field and in the council chamber. His crest, a crowned Moor’s 
head, which is here carved in stone upon his helmet, was granted him by 
Edward III. as a reward for his achievements against the Moors in Morocco ; 
Addison repeats a fable told by the vergers in his time, that Brocas captured the 
King of Morocco and cut off his head with his own hands. In the Cloisters is 
a monument to General Withers (1729), who was “bred in arms in Britain, 
Dunkirk, ‘Tangier, etc,” and thus also took part in repelling the inroads of the 
Moors. His friend, Colonel Disney (1731), who is buried close to Withers and 
put up the memorial, commanded a regiment of Irish foot, and was nicknamed 
“the Duke” from his frequent use of the word as an ejaculation. Many other 
soldiers who fought for the later Stuarts during the latter half of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century are here. ‘Thus, in St. Paul’s Chapel Sir Henry 
Belasye (1717), of Brancepeth Castle, general of the forces under William IIL., 
is commemorated by a tablet, upon which is recorded the fact that he traced 
his descent from Belasius, one of William the Conqueror’s generals. Thomas, 
Viscount Teviot (1711), commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland early in the 
century, lies in an unmarked grave in the Nave. Henry Cornewall (1717), 
Colonel of the 9th Regiment of foot and Master of the Horse to the Princess 
of Orange (1685), is in the South Aisle; and in Henry VII.’s Chapel we are 
reminded of James II. and the Battle of the Boyne by the grave of the second 
Duke of Schomburg (1719), himself a well-known general, whose father, originally 
a French marshal, .was created a British duke and general, and died fighting 
for his adopted king at the Boyne (1690). Fifty years of sieges and battles in 
Flanders and Germany are recalled in the Cloisters by the tablet to General 
Barrell (d. 1749). Near the Earl of Essex lies an officer whose military career 
was in no way remarkable, and in fact ended early in the reign of Charles IL., 
but whose name survives in Panton Street, Haymarket, which he built. Colonel 
Thomas Panton (1685) is noteworthy “as the almost solitary instance of a 
successful gamester who suddenly abandoned his profession and became a worthy 
gentleman and useful citizen” (Chester). He never touched cards again after 
winning at Hazard in one night “as many thousand pounds as purchased him 
an estate with above £1500 a year.” His son entered the army and fought in 
Marlborough’s campaigns; he carried the news of Blenheim to the States-general, 
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and of the capture of Douay to Queen Anne; he ultimately rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and is spoken of at his death in 1753 as the oldest general in 
the army. 

The name of Marlborough leads us to the great Duke himself, who lay for 
twenty-two years after his death (d. 1722) in the vault whence the bones of 
Cromwell and his mighty men had been ejected; for him also the royal chapel of 
Henry VII. proved but a temporary sepulchre, for his remains were removed to 
Blenheim about the time of the Duchess Sarah’s death. Many of the officers who 
helped him to win his victories are commemorated here, and the names of these 
same battles are carved more than once upon the Abbey stones. In the Nave, 
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Killigrew's Monument, with tablet of Colonel Bringfield, 





for instance, is a memorial to the Duke’s aide-de-camp and Master ‘of the Horse, 
Colonel Bringfield, who had his head shot off by a cannon-ball at Ramillies 
(1706), when “remounting his lord on a fresh horse, his former fayling under 
him.” Close by is a tablet to a brigadier-general, Robert Killigrew, who began 
life as a page to Charles II., and was killed at Almanza (1707), where the British 
were defeated by the Spanish and French forces, and so many of our brave 
soldiers slain or taken prisoners. ‘The curious military trophies surrounding each 
inscription are worth noticing as specimens ot the weapons used in warfare at 
that period. The first Earl Stanhope * (d. 1720), who greatly distinguished himself 
in this same war of the Spanish succession, has a huge monument against the 
choir screen, commemorating himself and some of his descendants. By his capture 


* He was buried at Chevening, 
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of Port Mahon he 
added Minorca to 
the British posses- 
sions, and for nearly 
a century we alter- 
nately held and lost 
the island, which was 
finally given up after 
the peace of Amiens 
(1802). Stanhope’s 
most notable exploit 
is his single combat 
with the Spanish 
general Almezaga, 
whom he slew with 
his own hand beneath 
the very walls of 
Madrid, after the 
victory of Almenara 
(1710). The luck 
turned, however: he 
was himself taken 
prisoner by Vendéme 
the same year, and 
upon his release 
abandoned a military 
for a political career. 
The family tradition ' 
of personal valour was Sir Richard Kane’s Monument 

continued by his 

descendants. His second son distinguished himself at Dettingen, Falkirk and 
Culloden ; and his great-grandson, Charles Stanhope, who was also Pitt’s nephew, 
fell at the head of his regiment, the 5oth Foot, on the heights of Corunna (1809), 
and is commemorated by a tablet in the north-west tower. 

In the North Transept aisle Rysbraek’s fine and characteristic bust of Sir 
Richard Kane (1736) recalls the same period of our history, and is another link 
with Minorca, where the good roads that he made, as well as his other benefactions 
to the island, were gratefully remembered long after his death. His military career 
was a very varied one. His early laurels were won when a young sulbaltern at the 
famous Siege of Derry; later on he took part in the assault on Namur (1695), where 
his regiment (the 19th Royal Irish Foot) won the Nassau lion as their badge, the 
oldest in the British service. Early in the century he served under Marlborough ; 
he was wounded at Blenheim, and commanded a regiment at Malplaquet. ‘Two 
years later we find him as colonel of a regiment of Irish foot taking part in the 
Canadian expedition ; and after the Peace of Utrecht (1711) he was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of Minorca. During an interval of seven years (1729-27) Kane governed 
Gibraltar, and successfully defended the place for eight months against the 
Spaniards; the last few years of his life were spent as Governor of Minorca, 
where he died and was buried. Of Namur we are reminded by the grave of 
General William Seymour (1728) in the Nave, who took an honourable part in 
the same assault ; and of Kane’s time at Gibraltar by the name of General Henry 
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Grove (buried 1735, East Cloister), who commanded a regiment of foot there 
while Kane was Governor, and had likewise fought gallantly throughout Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, receiving a severe wound at Malplaquet. ‘The latter victory 
is again recalled by the burial (1731), in the Duke of Ormond’s vault, of Charles 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery, who was made a major-general for his gallant behaviour 
on that battle-field. Orrery, whose name survives as that ot an astronomical 
instrument called after him by the inventor (Graham), won his spurs originally in 
a struggle of wits, not of swords. He took a leading part against Bentley, 
supporting Dean Atterbury in Swift’s famous “ Battle of the Books,” and only 
entered the army after the conflict of pens was over. 

The bust of Lieut.-General Percy Kirk (1741), not far from Kane’s, is another 
memento here of the Spanish war, and of the disaster of Almanza, where he 
was amongst the English taken prisoners. His regiment, like Kane’s, had formed 
part of the Canadian expedition of 1711. His father was Colonel of the notorious 
* Kirk’s Lambs,” so called on account of their cruelties at the time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion ; they had also fought at Tangier after Fairborne’s death, and lost their 
Colonel at Breda, 1691. ‘The younger Kirk entered the 4th King’s Own at the 
early age of three, and therefore on his death, aged fifty-seven, had been in the 
army over half a century. His niece and heiress, Diana Dormer, who erected his 
memorial, is buried in his grave (North Transept). 

E. ‘T. Murray SMITH. 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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(THIRD ARTICLE.) 
I: 


BEYING a deep-rooted instinct of nursery economy, I have reserved for 
the last of my articles the most important branch of my subject. Having 
glanced at the material conditions and methods of the American theatre, 

and said something of the treatment accorded in America to European, and 
especially English plays, I now proceed to give some account of the condition and 
prospects of the native American drama. The most important question that can 
be asked about the stage of any country is clearly this: How far is it successful 
in mirroring the social and spiritual life of that country, castigating its foibles, 
voicing its ideals ? 

The American dramatist, as we have seen, is still more heavily handicapped 
than the English dramatist by foreign competition. In the first place, American 
managers are even prompter than their English brethren to snap up French and 
German novelties, while the American public interests itself more readily than does 
the English public in undisguised and unadapted pictures of foreign life. For 
example, two of the chief successes of New York last winter were a French play, 
Zaza, and a German play, the Gasthaus sum weissen Roéss’l, neither of which has 
yet been seen in England; while the most popular play “on the road” was 
Cyrano de Bergerac, which no English manager has yet (October 1899) plucked up 
courage to produce. ‘Then, as though French and German competition were not 
enough, the American playwright has also English competition to reckon with. 
Not only our best plays, but our worst, find ready acceptance. During almost the 
whole of last winter, Zhe Great Ruby occupied the stage of what used to be the 
leading theatre of New York, and engaged the rare talent of Miss Ada Rehan. 
At the Castle Square Theatre, Boston, the handsomest playhouse I discovered 
in America, I found a crowded audience absorbed in Zhe Jdler, by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers. At Detroit, I stumbled upon Zhe Span of Life, by Mr. Sutton Vane, 

a wonderful production in which three acrobats knit themselves together to 
form a living bridge across a yawning chasm, and so enable the heroine to 
escape from the villain. English musical farce, too, is extremely popular. For 
instance, the success of A Runaway Girl in America almost balances that of Zhe 
Belle of New York in London; and A Runaway Girl is only one of a host of 
invading “ skirt-pieces.” 

So much for the difficulties against which the American dramatist has to 
contend. Let us see, now, if he has any allies. 
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Yes, one, of the first 
importance—the increasing 
national and local self- 
realisation of the American 
people. It may be ob- 
jected that the American 
people has at no time been 
deficient either in self-con- 
sciousness or in self-esteem. 
But by self-realisation I 
mean something more than 
self - consciousness. ‘The 
temper of mind which (if 
travellers’ tales are to be 
trusted) used to impel 


perhaps, masked _ their 
hesitancy in over-emphasis 
of assertion. This frame 
of mind was hostile to 
self-study and _ self-realisa- 
tion. Moreover, the in- 
calculable rapidity of 
material progress, and the 
continual changes it in- 
volved in even the most 
superficial aspects of life, 
rendered it difficult for 
men to settle down, so to 
speak, to the study of their 
environment. ‘They them- 


selves were preoccupied, the environment was never 
the art of the literary snap-shot was as yet uncultivated. 
and consecration of the national self-consciousness in the Civil War soon brought 


about a change. Social 
conditions in the Eastern 
states became compara- 
tively permanent, and 
people began to study 
themselves and- their sur- 
roundings with keen 
sociological and_ psycho- 
logical intelligence. From 
the standpoint, too, of a 
settled and highly-de- 
veloped civilisation, they 
began to take an interest, 
sharpened by the sense of 
contrast, in the wild life 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE, 
From a photograph by PACH BROS, 


New York. 


Americans to ask foreigners scarcely landed on their shores, “‘ What do you think 
of America?” was self-consciousness properly so called. 
quite at their ease as to their status among the nations, and some of them, 


Americans were not yet 
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of the frontierman, and the primitive existence of rural populations vegetating in 
the remoter valleys and on the more inaccessible headlands. Thus there has 
grown up within the last thirty years (and mainly within the last twenty) a perhaps 
unexampled literature of what may be called local observation, in which every 
district of the country and every phase of social life has found its recorder, its 
interpreter. You shall scarcely point to an individual throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, from the New York railway king to the Apache 
of Arizona, who has not his more or less accurate counterpart in fiction. No 
country in the world, certainly, has attained a more comprehensive self-realisation 
in literature than the America of to-day. Comprehensive, I say: not necessarily 
profound ; that is another question. American fiction is like a complete ordnance- 





“THE MOTH AND THE FLAME.” 


(THe FASHIONABLE WEDDING.) 


survey of the spiritual surface of the land, already all-embracing, and becoming 
year by year more minute in its detail. 

In this movement the stage has certainly taken no lead, but it has made a 
spirited attempt to follow. That way its dignity and independence lie, and 
I trust the public will presently awaken to the fact. As yet they are scarcely 
alive to the merit and importance of the native school of drama. Their instinct 
for what is sober, sincere and national, is sufficiently strong to secure great 
popularity for some of the plays which are most clearly abreast of the literary 
movement ; but they are apt to be ashamed of this instinct, and to speak of it 
apologetically ; while it certainly meets with scant encouragement from the press. 
The tendency both of press and public, I believe, is to discriminate against native 
plays and in favour of foreign. Cyrano de Bergerac is a wonderful piece of work, 
and in its right place—on the French stage, in the French language—no one 
admires it more than I do. But it sickened me to see all America crowding to 
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“NATHAN HALE.” (Act I.) 


(THE ScHOOLROOM ) 


it, while a noble and moving American drama, like Mr. James A. Herne’s Griffith 
Davenport, was played to the most meagre houses 


II. 


THE strictly national movement in American drama is characterised by an almost 
entire abandonment of French technique. But there are several able dramatists in 
America who had been bred up in French methods before this movement set in 
and who continue to practise them with ability and success. 

Mr. Bronson Howard is almost as well known in England as in his native 
country. He is a dramatist of great versatility and skill. It was in his Saratoga 
(renamed Brighton) that Mr. Charles Wyndham made his first great hit. His 
Banker's Daughter (renamed The Old Love and the New), founded the managerial 
fortunes of Mr. Wilson Barrett; his very interesting plays Young Mrs. Winthrop 
and Zhe Henrietta have been acted in London with marked success. Several of 
his ablest works, however, have not been seen on this side of the Atlantic. 
Aristocracy, a vigorous satire upon the mania of some rich Americans for forming 
alliances among foreign nobility, is perhaps not sufficiently finished as a work of 
art to attract audiences for whom its theme is of no immediate interest. On the 
other hand, from what I hear of his Shenandoah, a drama of the Civil War, I 
cannot understand why it has not been produced in England. It seems to be a 
very human and attractive, as well as a picturesque play, and I am sorry to have 
had no opportunity of seeing it. Both as a theatrical and as a literary craftsman, 
Mr. Howard takes high rank among the dramatists of the English-speaking countries. 

Professor Brander Matthews, well known as a novelist and critic, is also a 
successful playwright. ‘Two or three of his plays, and notably Zhe Gold Mine, 
hold the stage at the stock-company threatres, which are now an institution of all 
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American cities; and his sparkling comediettas Zhe Decision of the Court and 
This Picture and That have been acted with much success. To Professor Matthews, 
as a critic, I owe a personal debt of gratitude for his French Dramatists of the 
Nineteenth Century, which not only delighted but influenced me deeply, just at the 
time when I was serving my apprenticeship to criticism. No one understands 
more thoroughly than Mr. Matthews the principles of the “well-made play”; yet 
he is by no means bigoted in his devotion to them. 

Of Mr. William Gillette I need say little, for his principal works, Held dy the 
Enemy and Secret Service, have been almost as popular in England as in America. 
Mr. Gillette adds to a thorough knowledge of the stage, a strong inventive faculty, 
humour, literary skill, and a pleasantly subdued strain of sentiment. Secret 
Service is probably the best play of its kind ever written. Without any sacrifice 
of the elements of popularity, it raises military melodrama almost to the plane of 
literature. 

Mr. David Belasco, author of Zhe Heart of Maryland, The Girl I left Behind 
me, Man and Woman, and many other plays, shows much less distinction of 
workmanship than Mr. Gillette, but is a competent and popular playwright. His 
Heart of Maryland, a ridiculous sensation-scene apart, is a really powerful melo- 
drama. ‘The Spanish War, by the way, gave the popular dramas of the Civil War 
(Shenandoah, Held by the Enemy, Secret Service, The Heart of Maryland, Chattanooga, 
etc.) what may almost be called a new lease of life; thus proving that the military 
spirit is an instinct which demands gratification in the abstract, irrespective of the 
concrete occasion which calls it forth. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch has recently leapt into fame through the success of his patriotic 
play Nathan Hale. His talent, though unquestionable, is as yet an undetermined 
quantity. He is an eclectic, a free lance, owning no definite literary creed or 





“NATHAN HALE.” (Act II.) 
(Ture Couxcit or War.) 








Nathan Hale and Alice Adams. 
Mr. Nat Goopwin AnD Miss Maxine ELLiott 
in “ Nathan Hale.” 

From a photograph by MORRISON, Chicago. 


of the American side, who, undertaking 
a dangerous piece of “secret service,” 
was caught by the British and hanged. 
The play opens in the school-house 
of New London, Connecticut, where 
Hale, the schoolmaster, makes love to 
his beautiful and coquettish pupil, 
Alice Adams. Mr. Fitch’s audacity 
in opening a play of necessarily tragic 
issue with an act of unmixed comedy 
has been a good deal criticised; to 
me it seems entirely justified. Even 
the second act is kept in a comedy 
key, though it closes with the accept- 
ance by Hale, now an officer in the 
Continental Forces, of the mission 
which leads to his death. The third 
act ends with another audacity on the 
author’s part: a scene which, if we 
did, not know to the contrary, would 
make us believe that Hale had finally 
outwitted, and escaped from, the 
British. Thus to trifle with our feel- 
ings for the mere sake of a lively 
act-ending seems to me neither artistic 
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ideal, whether French or American. 
His theatrical instinct is strong; he 
excels in details of scenic invention ; 
but he shows, as yet, no very pene- 
trating eye for character, no very 
wide or serious outlook upon life. 
His Beau Brummell, written for Mr. 
Mansfield, I have not been able to 
see or read. ‘The earliest of his 
plays known to me is Zhe Moth and 
the Flame, which owed its success 
mainly to the exceedingly adroit way 
in which a “society” wedding, with 
its frou-frou and tittle-tattle, was placed 
on the stage in the second act. I 
have never seen a more convincing 
stage-picture than this presentation of 
“St. Hubert’s Chapel.” Unfortunately, 
the drama which led up to and down 
from it was a crude piece of very un- 
real realism. Mathan Hale is a much 
more mature and artistic composition. 
It may not be quite superfluous to 
inform English readers that Nathan 
Hale is a_ historical hero of the 
Revolutionary War, the Major André 





Miss Maxine Ettiort in ‘‘ Nathan Hale.” 
Froin a photograph by MORRISON, Chicago. 
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nor judicious. The fourth act contains an original and effective touch, in the 
shape of a silent parting between Hale and Alice, before his execution. The 
play ends with a tableau showing Hale under the fatal tree; and the curtain 
falls on his historic last words, “‘I only regret I have but one life to lose for 
my country.” 

The scheme of this play is evidently conditioned to some extent by the artists 
(Mr. Nat Goodwin and Miss Maxine Elliott) for whom it was written. It is a 
really clever piece of popular drama, but it somehow gives one no assurance of 
underlying solidity of talent. The same may be said of Zhe Cowboy and the 
Lady, which contains several happy scenic inventions (notably the end of the first 
act), but shows little definite grip either of character or of situation. Mr. Fitch, 
however, is young, and has the future before him. Having now gained a firm 
footing on the stage, he may be able 
to take a larger view of his art, and 
subordinate momentary and superficial 
effect to depth of conception and 
solidity of execution. 

In the plays of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, a man of original and 
delicate talent, we come upon a dis- 
tinctively American technique, though 
still influenced, to some extent, by 
French methods. Mr. Thomas’s most 
successful and characteristic works 
are two comedies: Alabama and Jn 
Mizzoura. ‘The very titles indicate 
that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. Thomas is taking his part in 
that artistic ordnance-survey of which 
I have spoken above. There is some 
sort of a plot, no doubt, in each of 
these plays, but in neither is it of 
any real importance. ‘The writer’s aim 
has simply been to draw a quiet, 
leisurely, lifelike picture of local 
character and manners, in the South 
and in the West Alabama is a tiie Sines Miniene 
delightful idyll, full of sympathetic From a photograph by SARONY, New York. 
humour, and steeped in a golden haze 
of Southern languor. Squire Tucker and Colonel Moberly are character-types 
which carry their attestation of truth in the very ease and finish of their draughts- 
manship ; the other personages are clearly and gracefully sketched; and though 
the story is a trifle romantic, we leave the theatre with a sense of enlarged 
experience, of genuine and novel insight into a curious phase of life. Mr. Thomas 
gives an amusing account of the way in which the Southern atmosphere was 
produced on the first night. At the dress-rehearsal, an unpleasant smell of paint 
or size was found to proceed from some of the new scenery. ‘‘ What shall we 
do?” asked the stage-manager. “Oh,” replied Mr. Thomas, “ get some magnolia 
essence and sprinkle it freely around.” So said, so done; and on the morning 
after the production the critics were full of praise for the exquisite art with 
which Mr. Thomas had evoked the very atmosphere of the South, so that one 
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could almost imagine that the 
scent of the magnolias was 
wafted over the footlights ! 

Very different is the at- 
mosphere of Jz Mizzoura— 
a much more nipping and 
eager air—but the picture is 
equally vivid and _ lifelike. 
One little extract will suffice 
to indicate the tone of the 
piece. Jim, the hero, Sheriff 
of the county and a noted 
man of his hands, brings in 
with him a little dog which 
has had its leg run over by 
a stage-coach. He has tried 
in vain to get it set at the 
drug-store :— 


‘Jim: Clark said he wasn’t 
a dog-doctor. 

JoE: Wouldn’t tend him, 
eh? 

Jim: No; but [ll square it 
with him, He’s up for coroner. 
I told him that a man what’d 
see a little dumb animal suffer 
ought to be drummed out of 
the Democratic party. Is 
Dave there? 

JOE: Yes. 

Jim: Well, we'll splinter this 
leg ourselves. 

TRAVERS: Why don’t you 





Mr. Nat Goopwin as Jim in ‘In Mizzoura” 


From a photograph by MORRISON, Chicago. kill him, and put him out of 
misery ? 
Jim: Kill this little dog, that took a fancy to me, and followed the stage when | 


got in it? 

TRAVERS: Yes. Why not? 

Jim (after an appealing look to others, then back to Travers) Why, 1 never killed 
a man!” 


This character of Jim, the Sheriff, is one of Mr. Nat Goodwin’s most popular 
parts. 

Mr. Thomas has this season produced a third “State” play, Arizona, which 
seems to have been highly successful. He is certainly a notable observer, humourist, 
and craftsman. 


i 


WE come now to the absolutely home-grown American drama, which does not even 
borrow its structure from abroad. ‘The fanatics of the well-made play may hint that 
its Americanism lies in dispensing with structure altogether ; but this is to mistake 
a different law for no law. 

All through the history of the American stage (as one learns from Mr. Laurence 
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Hutton’s interesting studies), plays 
written round a single marked type 
of national character have been very 
popular. As a rule, however, they 
were incredibly crude productions. 
Such a play—to name only one out 
of many—was Zhe Mighty Dollar, 
in which the late Mr. John T. 
Raymond was so amusing as Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers. In course of time 
the melodramatic setting, which was 
at first considered essential to these 
character-studies, was found more and 
more tedious, and a class of play 
came into vogue of which Zhe Old 
Homestead may be regarded as the 
type. This is a picture of rural life 
in New Hampshire, as nearly as 
possible devoid of plot, and centring 
round the figure of a farmer, named 
Joshua Whitcomb, acted by a de- 
lightful comedian, Mr. Denman 
Thompson. Whether Mr. Thompson 
himself wrote the play I cannot tell: 





Uncle Nat and Helen. 
no author’s name appears on the James A. HERNE AND Miss Herne in “ Shore Acres.” 
playbill. But as a matter of fact it From a photograph by J. K. STEVENS & SONS, Chicago. 

is scarcely written at all—it seems 

rather to have “growed.” The chief scenes are a farmyard and a farmhouse 
kitchen, peopled with well-observed though slightly caricatured rustic types. The 
realism is so far from being pedantic that every now and then a “double 
quartette,” dressed as harvesters cr what not, strolls upon the scene and regales us 
with part-songs about ‘‘The Old New Hampshire Home,” and so forth. During 
two acts the scene is shifted to New York, whither Joshua betakes himself in 
search of a ne’er-do-well son; and here the play degenerates into sheer farce, 
though of a genial and inoffensive kind. Uncle Josh, being entertained at the 
house of a wealthy relative, 
inquires on his arrival in the 
evening “whether they have 
milked yet.” A statuette of 
Venus in the drawing-room 
does not shock him personally, 
but he asks, “ What do you 
do with it when the minister 
comes?” Seeing a Salvation 
Army detachment marching 
down Broadway, he wants to 
know “what the milishy is 
out to-night for”; and he 
violently assaults a postman 
whom he sees clearing a 





Mr. anv Mrs. Herne in “ Griffith Davenport.” : 
From a photograph by MINER, New York. letter-box, under the Impression 















Miss Jutie A. HeRNE as Emma Wisi 
in “Griffith Davenport.” 
From a photograph by MINER, New York. 


thought of authorship. It was at his 
wife’s suggestion that he one day set 
about pulling into shape a play by 
some amateur author, which contained 
good stuff in an unworkable form. 
Finding that he had the gift of 
dramatic writing, he turned out several 
plays of a rather old-fashioned type, 
in all of which, however, he was 
vaguely struggling towards a new form. 
At last he wrote a play called AZargaret 
Fleming, so intensely and sombrely 
realistic, that no manager would look 
at it. It was produced, however, in 
a little hall in Boston, and made a 
profound impression. Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, and_ other 
leaders of the literary movement, 
championed it warmly, and it was 
put on for a few nights in New York ; 
but it was scarcely conceivable that 
it should hold the stage. It is a 
powerful, painful, absolutely simple 
domestic picture, not at all unlike 
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that he is “robbing the mail.” All 
this is highly unsophisticated; but 
the fact remains that the attraction 
of the play lies entirely in the pre- 
sentment of character and the (more 
or less) faithful reproduction of rural 
life. Of melodrama there is not a 
trace, and even the touches of carica- 
ture rest upon a basis of observation. 
Other plays of the same type, such 
as The County Fair, have met with 
some success ; but Zhe Old Homestead 
is the most popular of all, and has 
held the stage uninterruptedly for 
years. 

On a much higher artistic plane 
stands Shore Acres, by Mr. James 
A. Herne, one of the most remark- 
able figures in the theatrical life of 
America. Mr. Herne is far from a 
young man—I should guess him to 
be over sixty. He has been an actor 
from his youth upwards, and he was 
a noted stage-manager before he ever 





Miss Curystat A. HERNE as Sue Hardy 
in “Griffith Davenport.” 


From a photograph by MINER, New York. 
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GrirFritH Davenport, Mrs. Davenport, AND “ LENGTHY PATTERSON” (Mr. RoBERT FISHER). 
some of the plays which M. Antoine was about the same time producing at the 
Théatre Libre. 

Very different was the fortune of Mr. Herne’s next venture, Shore Acres, a play 
of rural life on the New England coast, which became, and _ still remains, 
enormously popular. Owing to an unfortunate mistake, I missed my one 
opportunity of seeing it, so cannot say how far Mr. Herne succeeded in achieving 
the marvellous effects of external realism promised in his stage directions; but 
from what I saw of his stage-management, in Griffith Davenport, 1 am willing to 
believe him capable of almost any feat. The scene of the first act is a farmyard. 
There are “rows of square bee-hives with bees working”. “A sandy road, well- 
defined, runs from behind the barn, curves down stage and off R. I. E. This 
is so arranged that the dust will rise and revolve with the wheels of passing 
vehicles.” Hens, cocks and chickens stray around. “The dog comes and goes at 
will during the act.” A long stage-direction closes as follows : 


“At rise and during act, the wind gently sways the foliage with just a motion and 
slight rustling sound. Birds sing and flit to and fro. The sound of multitudinous insects 
is the one distinct colour of the scene, a perfectly grand effect if properly given. The 
Bay is calm, quite so, but in the distance a small yacht or cat-boat is occasionally seen 
sailing lazily, appearing and disappearing among the islands. A steam launch, very 
tiny, appears once, about the middle of the act, and is seen no more. Sound of a 
blacksmith at work at his anvil is heard R. U. E. till scene is well opened, and then 
ceases. A mowing machine is heard at work in the distance off L. H.; it stops, turns, 
goes on again, while the voice of the driver is heard guiding his horses with ‘ Whoa! 
Stiddy ! Get up! Whoa Bill!’ etc., etc. (all this must be very distant), continuously 
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until HELEN rings the bell on the post; it ceases when they are supposed to get to 
the end of a swath—must not stop off suddenly. 


“ NOTE.—These effects are new and striking ; they require perfect stage-management 
and attention, else better be dispensed with, but they cam be realised.” 


To some austere theorists, this “real pump” realism may seem childish; but 
it is the appropriate setting of Mr. Herne’s literary art and of his exceedingly 
subdued, ultra-natural acting. The story of Shore Acres is the simplest possible. 
A girl marries against her father’s will a man whom the old farmer regards as an 
atheist. She leaves home with her sweetheart, returns in time to save her father 
from ruin through a rash building speculation—and that is all. There is one act 
of melodrama—a lighthouse scene; but it is a sheer interpolation, and has practically 
nothing to do with the real action of the play. Mr. Herne’s own part is that of 
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“GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.” (Act IL.) 
Roy Davenport (Mr. Bert Youne), and Sue Hardy (Miss CurystaL HERNE). 


Uncle Nat, a kind-hearted veteran of the Civil War, who aids his niece in her love 
affair, and tries to restrain his brother’s speculative fever. The second act presents 
in great detail a silver-wedding dinner-party ; in the last, we see Uncle Nat putting 
his brother’s children to bed on Christmas eve, telling them stories of Santa Claus, 
and filling their stockings with toys. Everything is absolutely simple, unemphatic, 
sincere. There is plenty of humour, but no caricature. The play, in short, is a 
genuine and original work of art. 

In his latest play, Griffith Davenport, founded upon a novel by Miss Helen 
H. Gardener, Mr. Herne takes a higher flight. It is a drama of the Civil War, 
yet not a military drama. The Rev. Griffith Davenport is a Methodist “ circuit- 
rider” in Virginia. Both he and his wife are Virginians by birth, and both own 
slaves; but while the wife is quite content with the institution of slavery, the 
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“GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.” (Act. IV.) 


GrirritH Davenport, Roy Davenport, and GovERNoR Morton, studying map of Shenandoah Valley. 


husband has become a convinced abolitionist. In the first act, April 1860, 


Abraham Lincoln, an Illinois lawyer, is vaguely mentioned as a possible President. 


In the second act, a month later, news is brought of his nomination. In the third 
act, in November, he is elected. These three scenes, amid charming domestic 


“GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.” (Act IV.) 
Tue PartinG oF GRIFFITH DAVENPORT FROM HIS WIFE. 
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episodes and illustrations of 

negro life, give us a strangely 

impressive sense of the irre- 

sistible march of history. The 

contrast between this placid, 

almost idyllic household, and 

the giant forces that are 

sweeping it to destruction, is 

admirably brought out. 

Griffith, having emancipated 

his slaves, has become so un- 

popular in the neighbourhood 

that he determines to leave 

it. His wife and one of his 

sons go with him to Wash- 

ington ; the other son casts 

in his lot with the South. 

The scene in Washington is 

the gem of the play. Governor 

Morton of Indiana comes to 

Griffith with an order from 

Lincoln that he, as a man 

familiar with every inch of 

the ground, is to guide the 

Federal troops through the 

“GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.” (Act V.) Shenandoah valley into 

Mr. AND Mrs, HERNE. Virginia. Griffith recoils. He 

is all for the Union, but he 

cannot guide hostile troops into the heart of his own country. As he thinks 

of it, however, he gradually comes to see that it is his duty, and consents. 

Then he has to tell his wife of his determination; and this leads to a scene of 

great nobility and beauty. At first she is horror-struck, but it does not take her 

long to realise that he must do as his conscience bids him; only in that case 

she, too, must help the side on which her heart is engaged—she must return 

to their Virginian home and tend the Confederate wounded. In the last act, 

Griffith is brought, a prisoner, to his old home, and narrowly escapes being shot 

as a spy. He is sent South as a prisoner of war, but before going is allowed to 

take leave of his wife; and the curtain falls on the old couple sitting lover-like on 

the steps of their deserted home, while he quavers to her a verse from the ditty 
of “Jeannette and Jeannot ”-- 


** If I were King of France, or, still better, Pope of Rome, 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, no weeping maids at home. 
All the world should be at peace ; or, if kings must show their might, 
Then let those who make the quarrels be the only men who fight.” 


A more touching and beautiful ending could not have been devised. It is not 


? 


a “happy ending.” The war is in full blast; Griffith is being led off to the 
dreaded “ Libby”; one of their sons is a Confederate officer, the other is with 
Grant at Vicksburg. The outlook is gloomy and precarious enough ; yet the love, 
courage, and faith of the husband and wife, even though they themselves are 
divided in their sympathies, sheds a glow of serenity over the close. On the 
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hither side of psychology—for the character-drawing 1s all absolutely simple— 
Griffith Davenport is as strong and human a play as any modern stage can show. 

And it is admirably acted. Mr. Herne’s Griffith Davenport, kindly, humorous, 
intrepid, imperturbable, is a figure not to be forgotten. Mrs. Herne plays 
Mrs. Davenport with a mingled sweetness, dignity, and serenity of expression, that 
is nothing less than perfect. Though I have seen her only in this one part, I 
cannot but think of her as a great actress. The Misses Herne, two young ladies 
scarcely out of their teens, act with delightful freshness ; and every single member 
of the very large company was not only competent, but admirable. Mr. Herne 
evidently possesses an almost unique faculty for training and inspiring his fellow- 
workers. He is a great stage-manager, and a very remarkable playwright. One day, 
perhaps, this noble and moving picture from national history may be recognised as 
the corner-stone of a national drama. 
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WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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: . Maher 

4 ERE, in the whitest of baby-frocks, 

Hs Is one of the early saints, I think. 

: Some one has crowned her shining locks 

\ With bloom of the crab-apple, white and pink 

: And softly her dimpled arms embrace 

S A snow-white lamb with a meek brown face. 

« (Have you missed it, shepherd, among your flocks 
i That stray all day by the water’s brink ?) 

e Perchance this child with the angel face 

a Is sweet Saint Agnes of virgin grace. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 


ERY weary are the flowers 


When they lay them down to die: 


They have lived through summer hours, 


Kissing sun, and cloudless sky. 
Now they say, ‘‘ We go a journey 
To the sad in other lands: 





We have other eyes to gladden— 


Must be plucked by other hands.” 
38 

















Very softly fall the snow- 
flakes, 
And the East Wind makes her moan ; 
But the robin still sings blithely, 
For he calls the flowerets home. 
And he sings so very sweetly 


That he charms the frozen snow— 


Changing all her flakes to flowers ; 


And the trembling snowdrops grow. 
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A CALIFORNIAN STORY. 









































ASPERSON came to the ranch, as hired man, last year, at the time of the 
March branding ; and it was well understood between the contracting parties 
—my brother Ajax and I of the first part, and Jasper Jasperson of the 
second part, all of San Lorenzo County, in the State of California—that the said 
Jasperson came to us as a favour, and, so to speak, under protest. For he had 
never worked out before, and was possessed of moneys in bank and some four 
hundred acres of land, good arable land which, he carefully explained to us, he 
was unwilling to farm himself. Indeed, his appearance bespoke the man of 
independent means, for he wore a diamond collar-stud—his tie was always pulled 
carefully down so as not to interfere with this splendid gem—and two diamond 
rings. In Jasperson’s hot youth he had come into violent contact with a circular 
saw, and the saw, as he admitted, had the best of the encounter—two fingers of 
his left hand being left in the pit. A man of character and originality, he insisted 
upon wearing the rings upon his maimed hand, both upon the index finger; and 
once, when Ajax suggested respectfully that the diamonds would shine to better 
advantage upon the right hand, he retorted reasonably enough that the mutilated 
member “kind of needed settin’ off.” He seized the opportunity to ask Ajax why 
we wore no jewellery, and upon my brother replying that we considered diamonds 
out of place upon a cattle ranch, he roundly asserted that in his opinion a 
“gen’leman couldn’t be too dressy.” 

During the first month he bought in San Lorenzo a resplendent black suit, and 
an amazing dress shirt with an ivy pattern, worked in white silk, meandering down 
and up the bosom. To oblige Ajax he tried on these garments in our presence, 
and spoke hopefully of the future, which he said was sure to bring to his wardrobe 
another shirt and possibly a silk hat. We took keen interest in these important 
matters, and assured Jasperson that it would afford us the purest pleasure to see 
once more a silk hat. Then Ajax indiscreetly asked our hired man if he was 
about to commit matrimony. 

“ Boys,” he replied, blushing, “ I’d ought to be engaged, but I ain’t. Don’t give 
me away, but I ain’t got no best girl—not a one. Surprisin’, yes, sir, considerin’ 
how I’m fixed—most szrprisin’.” 
40 
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JASPERSON’S BEST GIRL. 


He took 
off his 
beautiful 
coat, and 
wrapped it 
carefully in 
tissue 
paper. We 
were sitting 
on the 
verandah 
after sup- 


per, and 
were well 
into our 
second 


pipes. The 
moonlight 
illumined 
the valley, 
but Jasper- 
son’s small, 
delicate 
face was 
in shadow. 
From the 
creek hard 
by came the 
croaking of 
many frogs, 
from the 
cow pasture 
the shrilling 
of the 
crickets. A 
cool breeze 
from _ the 
Pacific was 
stirring the 
leaves of 
the willows 
and cotton- 
woods, and 
the wheat, now two feet high, murmured praise and thanksgiving for the late rains. 
When nature is eloquent, why should a mortal refrain from speech ? 

“ Boys,” continued Jasperson; “I’m a-goin’ to tell ye something; because— 
well, because I feel like it. J’ve never had no best gurl.” 

“ Jasperson,” said Ajax, “I can’t believe that. What! you, a young and 

“T ain’t young,” interrupted the man of independent means. “I’m nigh on 
to thirty-six. Don’t flim-flam me, boys. I ain’t young, and I ain't beautiful, but 
fixed up I am—dressy, an’ that should count.” 





“To oblige Ajax he tried on these garments in our presence.” 
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“Tt does count,” said my brother, emphatically. “I’ve seen you, Jasperson, 
on Sundays, when I couldn’t take my eyes off you. The girls must be crazy.” 

“The gurls, gen’lemen, air all right; the trouble ain’t with them. It’s with 
me. Don’t laugh: it ain’t no laughin’ matter. Boys—I’m bashful. That’s what 
ails Jasper Jasperson. The gurls,” he cried scornfully ; “you bet they know a soft 
snap when they see it, and I am a soft snap, an’ don’t you forget it!” 

“T left my own land,” he continued dreamily, in a soft, melancholy voice, 
“because there ain’t a lady within fifteen miles o’ my barn, and here there’s a 
village, and i 

“Her name, please,” said Ajax, with authority; “you must tell us her name.” 

‘* Wal,” he bent forward, and his face came out of the shadows; we could see 
that his pale blue eyes, red-rimmed and _ short-sighted, were suffused with tender 
light, and his pendulous lower lip was a-quiver with emotion ; even the hair of his 
head—tow-coloured and worn @ /a Pompadour—seemed to bristle with excitement, 
“Wal,” he whispered, “ it’s—it’s Miss Birdie Dutton!” 

In the silence that followed I could see Ajax pulling his moustache. Miss 
Birdie Dutton! Why, in the name of the Sphinx, should Jasperson have selected, 
out of a dozen young ladies far more eligible, Miss Birdie Dutton? She was the 
village schoolmistress, a tall, dark, not uncomely virgin of some thirty summers, 
well equipped, physically and mentally, to control and teach the turbulent boys of 
the district. But, alas! one of her eyes was fashioned out of glass; her nose 
was masculine and masterful; and her chin most positive. Jasperson’s chin 
was equally conspicuous—negatively. Miss Birdie, be it added, was a frequent 
contributor to the columns of the San Lorenzo Banner, and Grand Secretary of a 
local temperance organisation. She boarded with the Swiggarts, of whom mention 
has been made elsewhere; and Mr. Swiggart, better known as Old Smarty, told me 
in confidence that the ‘“‘school-marm wouldn’t stand no foolishness”; and he 
added, reflectively, that she was something of a “bull-dozer.” I knew that Old 
Smarty had sold his boarder an aged and foundered bronco for fifty dollars, and 
that within twenty-four hours the animal had been returned to him and the money 
refunded to Miss Birdie. Many persons had suffered grievously at the hands of 
Mr. Swiggart, but none, saving the schoolmistress, could boast of beating him in 
a horse-deal. 

Presently I expressed surprise that Jasperson had the honour of Miss Dutton’s 
acquaintance. 

“IT was interdooced last fall,” said our friend, “at a candy-pullin’ up to Mis’ 
Swiggart’s. Not that Miss Birdie was a-pullin’ candy. No, sir; she ain’t built 
that a way, but she was settin’ there kind of scornful, but smilin’. An’ later she 
an’ me sung some hymns together. Mebbe, gen’lemen, ye’ve heard Miss Birdie 
sing ?” 

I shook my head regretfully, but Ajax spoke enthusiastically of the lady’s 
powers as a vocalist. He had previously described her voice to me as “a full 
choke, warranted to kill stone-dead at sixty yards.” 

“Tt is a lovely voice,” sighed Jasperson, “strong, an’ full, an’ rich. Why. 
there ain’t an organ in the county can down her high B!” ‘Then, warmed by my 
brother’s sympathy, he fumbled in his pocket, and found a sheet of note-paper. 
Upon this he had written a quartrain that he proposed to read to us au clair de 
la lune. ‘The lines were addressed: “To My Own Blackbird.” 

“She’s a pernounced brunette,” explained the poet; “and her name is Birdie. 
I thought some of entitlin’ the pome: To a Mocking Bird; but I surmised that 
would sound too pussonal. She has mocked me, an’ others, more’n once.” 
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He sighed, still smarting at the memory of a gibe; then he recited the 
following in an effective monotone :— 


**Oh! scorn not the humble worm, proud bird, 
As you sing i’ the top o’ the tree ; 
Though doomed to squirm i’ the ground, unheard, 
He’ll make a square meal for thee.” 


’ 


“Tt ain’t Shakespeare,” murmured the bard, “but the idee is O.K.” 

My brother commended the lines as lacking neither rhyme nor reason, but he 
questioned the propriety of alluding to a lady’s appetite, and protested strongly 
against the use of that abject word—worm. He told Jasperson that in comparing 
himself to a reptile, he was slapping the cheeks of his progenitors. 

“But I do feel like a worm when Miss Birdie’s around,” objected the man 
of acres. “It may be ondignified, but that there eye of hers does make me 
wiggle.” 

“Tt’s a thousand pities,” said I softly, “that Miss Dutton has only one eye.” 

Mr. Jasperson wouldn’t agree with me. He replied, with ardour, that he would 
never have dared to raise his two blue orbs to Miss Dutton’s brilliant black 
one, unless he had been conscious that his mistress, like himself, had suffered 
mutilation. 

“T’m two fingers short,” he concluded, ‘an’ she’s lackin’ an eye. ‘That, 
gen’lemen, makes it a stand-off. Say, shall I send her this yere pome?” 

“Most certainly not,” said Ajax. 

“Then for the Lord’s sake, post me.” 

I touched Ajax with my foot, and coughed discreetly ; for I knew my brother’s 
weakness. He is a spendthrift in the matter of giving advice. If Jasperson had 
appealed to me, the elder and more experienced, I should have begged politely, 
but emphatically, to be excused from interference. I hold that a man and a maid 
must settle their love affairs without help from a third party. Ajax, unhappily, 
thinks otherwise. 

“Miss Dutton,” he began, tentatively, “is aware, Jasperson, of your—er—passion 
for her?” 

“She ain’t no sech a thing,” said the lover. 

“Yet her eye,” continued Ajax, “is keen—keen and penetrating.’ 

“Tt’s a peach,” cried the enthusiastic poet. ‘There ain’t another like it in the 
land, but it can’t see in the dark; an’, boys, I’ve not shown my hand—yet!” 

“You've made no advances directly or indirectly ?” 

“Not a one. By golly! I—I dassn’t. I jest didn’t know how. I ain’t up to 
the tricks. You air, of course; but I’m not.” 

My brother somewhat confusedly hastened to assure Jasperson that his knowledge 
of the sex was quite elementary, and gleaned for the most part from a profound 
study of light literature. 

The poet grinned derisively. ‘You ain’t no tenderfoot,” he said. “I reckon 
that what you don’t know about the gurls ain’t worth picklin’.” 

“Well, if you mean business,” said Ajax didactically, “if nothing we can say 
or do will divert your mind from courtship and matrimony—if, my dear Jasperson, 
you are prepared to exchange the pleasant places, the sunny slopes, and breezy 
freedom of bachelor life for the thorny path that leads to the altar, and thence 
to—er—the cradle, if, in short, you are determined to own a best girl, why, then 
the first and obvious thing to do is to let her know discreetly that you’re in love 
with her,” 
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“As how?” said Jasperson, breathlessly. “I told ye that when she was around 
I felt like a worm.” 
“You spoke of wiggling,’ 


> replied my brother; “and I suppose that heretofore 


you have wiggled from and not 0 the bird. Next time, wiggle up, my boy—as 
close as possible.” 

“You're dead right,” murmured the disciple ; “but look at here: when I call 
on Miss Birdie, she sez, ‘ Mister Jasperson,’ or, mebbe, ‘ Mister Jasper, please be 
seated, an’ let me take your hat.’ Naterally, boys, I take the chair she p’ints out, 
an’ then, dog-gone it! she takes another.” 

“Do you expect this young lady to sit down in your lap, sir? Maids, 
Jasperson, must not be lightly put to confusion. They must be stalked, and when 
at bay wooed with tender words and languishing glances. Now listen to me. 
Next Sunday, when you call upon Miss Dutton, take the chair she offers, but as 
soon as a suitable opportunity presents itself, ask to see the album. Thus you 
will cleverly betray a warm interest in her by showing a lively interest in her 
people. And to look over an album two persons must i 

“You bet they must,” interrupted the poet. “They must nestle up. That’s 
right! What kind of a chump am I not to have thought of that before! Yes, 
boys, she’s got an album, a beaut’, too: crimson plush an’ nickel. And, of course, 
the pictures of her folks is inside. By gum! I'll give the homeliest of ’em sech 
a send-off as Zi 








“You will not,” said Ajax. “Remember, Jasperson, that a burning black eye 
indicates jealousy, which you must beware of arousing. Don’t praise too wantonly 
the beauty of Miss Dutton’s sisters and cousins; but if the father is well-looking, 
pay your mistress the compliment of saying that the children of true lovers always 
take after the father. In turning the leaves of the album you might touch her 
hand, quite accidentally. No less an authority than Mr. Pickwick commends a 
respectful pressure.” 

“T’ll do it,” exclaimed Jasperson, “I'll do it, sure!” 

“Has she a pretty hand?” I asked. 

“Has she a pretty hand!” echoed the lover, in disdainful tones. ‘‘She has 
the hand of a queen! The Empress of Roosia ain’t got a whiter nor a finer hand! 
Teachin’ school comes easy on the hands. Miss Birdie ain’t done no harder work 
than smackin’ a kid that needs it.” 

“T’ve heard,” said I, “that she can smack—hard.” 

“ An’ I'd be a liar if I denied it,” replied Jasperson. “Miss Birdie knows her 
dooty. Wal, gen’lemen, 1’m obligated to ye. Next Sabbath I'll wade right in.” 





Upon the following Sunday our hero rose betimes, tubbed himself, shaved 
himself, perfumed his small person with bergamot, and then arrayed it in the 
ivy-bosomed shirt and the $75 suit of broadcloth. His toilet occupied just two 
hours and seventeen minutes. Ajax decorated the lapel of his coat with a handsome 
rosebud, and then the impatient swain tied round his neck a new white silk 
handkerchief, mounted his horse, and betook himself at a gallop to the village 
church. Ajax remarked with regret that the pace was too hot at the start, and 
feared that our colt would finish badly. As we walked back to the verandah, 
I told my brother that he had assumed a big responsibility; for I was convinced 
that Miss Dutton, albeit possessed of many admirable qualities, was not the woman 
to make little Jasperson either happy or comfortable. She, doubtless, being a 
wise bird, would greedily snap up this nice worm who had waxed fat in the richest 
soil. But how would the worm fare when swallowed up and absorbed ? 
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At five that afternoon the amorous poet rode slowly up to the corral. As he 
sat limply upon his sorrel horse, smiling dismally at Ajax, we could see that the 
curl was out of his moustache and out of the brim of his sombrero; upon his 
delicate face was inscribed failure. 

*“‘ Boys,” said he, throwing one leg over the horn of the saddle; “I didn’t get 
there. I—I mired down!” 

Later, he gave us some interesting details. It transpired that he had met his 
sweetheart after Sabbath-school, and had sat beside her during the regular service ; 
after church he had accepted a warm invitation from Mrs. Swiggart to join the 
family circle at dinner. At table he had been privileged to supply Miss Birdie 
with many dainties: pickled cucumbers, cup-custards, and root beer. He told us 
frankly that he had marked nothing amiss with the young lady’s appetite, but that 
for his part he had made a sorry meal. 

“My swaller,” he said plaintively, “was in kinks before the boolyon was 
served.” 

“You say,” murmured Ajax, “that Miss Dutton’s appetite was good?” 

‘It was just grand,” replied the unhappy bard. “I never seen a lady eat 
cup-custards with sech relish.” 

“We may infer, then,” observed my brother, “that Miss Birdie is still in happy 
ignorance of your condition ; otherwise pity for you would surely have tempered 
that craving for cup-custards.” 

“T dun’no’, boys, about that. Me an’ Miss Birdie sung out o’ the same 
hymnbook, and—and I sort o’ showed down. I reckon she knows what ails 
Jasper Jasperson.” 

Ajax unwisely congratulated the lovelorn one upon this piece of news. He said 
that the Rubicon was now passed, and retreat impossible. We noted the absence 
of the rosebud, and Jasperson blushingly confessed that he had presented the 
flower to his best girl after dinner, an act of homage—so we presumed—in 
recognition of the lady’s contempt of danger in mixing pickled cucumbers with 
cup-custards. 

“ After that,” said Jasperson, “1 thought of the album, an’ ’twas then my feet 
begun to get cold. But I up and as’t to see it, as bold as a coyote in a hen-roost. 
Then she sez, kind of soft an’ smilin’: ‘Why, Mister Jasper, what d’you want to 
see my album for? you don’t know my folks.’” 

“A glorious opportunity,” said Ajax. “ What did you reply, my buck?” 

“ Dog-gone it! I’d ought to have sailed right in, but I sot there, shiverin’, an’ 
said: ‘Oh! because . . .’ jest like a school-girl. And I could see that the answer 
made her squirm. She must ha’ thought I was the awflest fool. But to save me 
that’s all I could stammer out—‘ Oh, because .. .’” 

“Well,” said Ajax, encouragingly, “the best of us may be confounded in love 
and war.” 

“You do put heart into a man,” murmured the little fellow. “Wal, sir, we 
sot down an’ looked through the album. And on the first page was Miss Birdie’s 
father, the mortician and arterialist.” 

“The what?” we exclaimed. 

“Undertaker and em-bammer. He’s an expert, too. Why, Miss Birdie was 
a-tellin’ me 

I ventured to interrupt him. “I don’t think, Jasperson, I should like an 
undertaker for a father-in-law. Have you considered that point?” 

“TI have, gen’lemen. It might come in mighty handy. Wal, he was the 
homeliest critter I ever seen. I dassn’t ring in that little song an’ dance you 
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give me. And on 
the nex’ page was 
Mis’ Dutton.” He 
sighed softly and 
looked upward. 
“The mother,” 
said Ajax _ briskly, 
“Now, I dare swear 
that she’s a good- 
looking woman. 
Nature attends to 
such matters. Beauty 
often marries the 





b the homely 
man.” 

“ Mis’ Dutton,” 
said Jasperson 


solemnly, “is now 
a-singing in the 
heavenly choir, an’ 
bein’ dead I can’t 
say nothing; but, 
gen’lemen, ye’llunder- 
stand me when [ tell 
ye that Miss Birdie 
never got her fine 
looks from her maw. 
Not on your life!” 

“Doubtless,” said 
Ajax sympathetically, 
“there was some- 
thing in the faces of 
Miss Dutton’s parents 
that outweighed the 
absence of mere 





«Me an’ Miss Birdie sung out of the same hymnbook. ” beauty : intelligence, 
intellect, character.” 

“The old man’s forehead is kind o’ lumpy,” admitted Jasperson, “but I 
didn’t use that. I sot there, as I say, a-shiverin’, an’ never opened my face. 
She then showed me her cousins: daisies they were and no mistake; but I minded 
what you said, an’ when Miss Birdie as’t me if they wasn’t beauties, I sez no— 
not even good-lookin’; an’, by golly! she got mad, an’ when I tetched her hand, 
obedient to orders, she pulled it away as if a tarantula had stung it. After that 
I made tracks for the barn. I tell ye, gen’lemen, I’m not put up right for 
love-makin’.” 

Ajax puffed at his pipe, deep in thought. I could see that he was affected by 
the miscarriage of his counsels. Presently he removed the brier from his lips, 
and said abruptly: “ Jasperson, you assert that you showed down in church. What 
d’you mean by that? Tell me exactly what passed.” 

The man we believed to be a laggard in love answered confusedly that he and 
Miss Dutton had been singing that famous hymn, “We shall meet in the sweet 
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By-and-by.” The congregation were standing, but resumed their seats at the end 
of the hymn. Under cover of much scraping of feet and rustling of starched 
petticoats, Jasperson had assured his mistress that the sweet By-and-by was 
doubtless a very pleasant place, but that he hoped to meet her often in the 
immediate future. He told us that Miss Birdie had very properly taken no notice 
whatsoever of this communication ; whereupon he had repeated it, lending emphasis 
to what was merely a whisper by a sly pressure of the elbow. This, too, the lady 
had neither approved nor resented. 

Upon this Ajax assured our friend that he need not despair, and he said that 
the vexed question of the fair’s appetite had been set at rest: a happy certainty 
was the sauce that had whetted her hunger. Jasperson listened with sparkling eyes. 

“Say,” said he; “if you'll help me out, I'll write a letter to Miss Birdie this 
very night.” 

I frowned and expostulated, in vain. Within two minutes, pens, ink and paper 
were produced, and both Jasperson and my brother were hard at work. Between 
them the following compusition was produced. Jasperson furnished the manner, 
Ajax the matter. 


To Miss BIRDIE DUTTON. 
DEAR FRIEND,— 
Since leaving you this afternoon, more abrupt than a gentleman could wish, 
I have taken up my pen to set forth that which is in my heart, but which cannot 
leave my trembling lips. Dear friend, there is too much a¢ steak for me to be calm in 
your presence. When I sat by your side, and gazed with you at the noble faces of 
your parents, reading there, dear friend, the names of those great qualities which have 
been inherited by you, with gueenly beauty thrown in, then it was that a sudden 
sinking inside robbed your lover of his powers of speech. And how could I see the 
loveliness of yéur cousins when my eyes were dwelling with rapture upon the stately 
form of her I trust to call my own? Be mine, dear friend, for I love you and hope to 
marry you, to part neither here nor in the sweet By-and-by. 
Yours respectfully. 
JASPER JASPERSON. 

P.S.—Jmportant. The ranch is four hundred and three acres, faid for. And there’s 
money somewheres to build a nice residence, and to furnish it according to Hoyle. 
We'd keep a hired girl. 

P.P.S.—And a pianner. J. J. (A true lover). 


This Jdz/le¢ doux was sealed and despatched, and in due time brought an 
acceptance. The engagement was formally ratified at a banquet given by the 
Swiggarts, and the health of the high contracting parties was enthusiastically drunk 
in pink lemonade. ‘The marriage was arranged to take place upon the dismissal 
of the village school for the summer vacation, and Pacific Grove was selected as 
the best spot in California for the honeymoon. 

Thus smoothly for a season ran the course of true love. But three weeks later, 
when the landscape was wearing its imperial livery of lupin and eschscholtzia, when 
the fields at night were white with moonflowers, when a glorious harvest was assured, 
and all beasts and birds and insects were garrulous of love and love’s delight— 
upon May-day, in short—-was disclosed a terrible rift within poor Jasperson’s lute. 

He had escorted his sweetheart to the annual picnic, and returning late at 
night found Ajax and me enjoying a modest nightcap before turning in. We asked 
him to join us, but he refused with some asperity, and upon cross-examination 
confessed that he had promised Miss Dutton to take the pledge at the next 
meeting of the lodge. Now, we knew that Jasperson was the pink of sobriety, but 
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one who appreciated an occasional glass of beer, or even a mild cocktail; and we 
had heard him more than once denounce the doctrines of the Prohibitionists ; so we 
were quite convinced that meek submission to the dictates of the Grand Secretary 
of Corona Lodge was both unnecessary and inexpedient. And we said so. 

“Birdie knows I don’t drink,” stammered our hired man, “ but she thinks I’d 
ought to take the pledge as an example.” 

“An example,” echoed Ajax. “To whom? To ws?” 

“She said an example, gen’lemen, jest—an example.” 

“ But she meant us,” said Ajax sternly. ‘‘Our names were mentioned. Don’t 
you deny it, Jasperson.” 

“They was,” he admitted reluctantly. “She as’t me, careless-like, if you didn’t 
drink wine with your meals, and I said yes. I'd ought to have said no,” 

“ What!” cried my brother, smiting the table till the decanter and glasses reeled. 
You think that you ought to have lied on our account. Jasperson—I’m ashamed 
of you; I tremble for your future as the slave of Miss Dutton.” 

“ Wal—I didn’t lie,” said Jasperson, defiantly ; “I up and told her the truth: 
that you had beer for supper, and claret wine, or mebbe sherry wine, or mebbe both 
for dinner, and that you took a toddy when you felt like it, an’ that there was 
champagne down cellar, an’ foreign liquors in queer bottles, an’ Scotch whisky, an’ 
—everything. She as’t questions and I answered them—like an idiot! Gen’lemen, 
the shame you feel for me is discounted by the shame I feel for myself. I’d 
ought to have told Birdie that your affairs didn’t concern her; [’d ought to have 
said that you was honnerable gen’lemen whom I’m proud to call my intimate friends ; 
I’d ought to have said a thousand things, but I sot there, and said—nothin’ !” 

He was standing as he spoke, emphasising his periods with semaphoric motions 
of his right arm. When he had finished he sank quite overcome upon the big 
divan, and covered his flushed face with a pair of small hands. He was profoundly 
moved, and Ajax appeared less solidly complacent than usual. I reflected, not 
without satisfaction, that I had done what I could to keep Jasperson and the 
Grand Secretary apart. 

“This is very serious,” said Ajax, after a significant pause. “I—I feel, 
Jasperson, that this engagement was brought about by—me.” 

“Tt's a fact,” assented our hired man. “And that’s what makes me feel so 
mean right now. Boys, I love that woman so that I dassn’t go agin her.” 

Ajax rose in his might and confronted the trembling figure upon the divan. It 
has been said elsewhere that my brother’s nickname was given to him at school in 
virtue of his great size and strength. Standing now above Jasperson, his proportions 
seemed even larger than usual. ‘The little dandy in his smug black garments, with 
his diamond stud gleaming in the ivy-bosomed shirt (his rings had been given to 
Miss Birdie), with his features wilting like the wild pansies in the lapel of his coat, 
dwindled to an amorphous streak beneath the keen glance of my burly brother. 

“Do you really love her?” said Ajax, in his deepest bass. “Or do you fear 
her, Jasperson? Answer honestly.” 

The small man writhed. “I dun’no’,’ 
dun’no’.” 

“Then I do know,” replied my brother, incisively: “you’ve betrayed yourself, 
Jasperson. You're playing the worm. D’you-hear? The worm! I once advised 


you to wiggle up to the bird, now I tell you solemnly to wiggle away, before it’s 
too late. I’ve been a fool, and so have you. For the past three weeks I’ve had 
my eye on you, and I suspected that you’d fallen a victim to an ambitious and 


unscrupulous woman. You've lost weight, man; and you've no flesh to spare. 


> 


he faltered at last. “By golly! I 
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Marry Miss Dutton, and you'll be a scarecrow within a year, and require the services 
of the mortician within two! I got you into this infernal scrape, and, by Heaven! 
I'll get you out of it.” 

“But what will the neighbours say?” stammered Jasperson, sitting upright. At 
my brother’s words his pendulous nether lip had stiffened, and now his pale blue 
eyes were quickening with hope and vitality. He arranged his white satin tie, that 
had slipped to one side, and smoothed nervously the nap of the broadcloth pants, 
while Ajax clad in rough grey flannels took a turn up and down our sitting-room. 

My brother and I had lived together for many years, years of fat kine and years 
of lean, but I couldn’t recall a single instance when he had considered the opinion 
of Mrs. Grundy. In coming to California, to a rough life on a cattle ranch, we 
had virtually snapped our fingers beneath the dame’s nose. I mention this because 
it sheds light upon what follows. 

“The neighbours, Jasperson,” replied Ajax, “will say some deuced unpleasant 
things. But I think I can promise you the sympathy of the men, and your ranch 
is fifteen miles from a petticoat.” 

“T dassn’t break it off, gen’lemen, not by word of mouth; but—but we might 
write.” 

“And lay yourself open to a breach of promise case and heavy damages. 
No—I’ve a better plan than that. We'll make Miss Dutton release you. She 
shall do the writing this time.” 

“Boys,” said Jasperson solemnly, “she'll never do it—never! Her mind is 
sot on merridge. I see it all now. She hypnotised me, by golly! I swear she 
did! ‘That eye of hers is a corker.” 

“What night are you to be initiated?” asked Ajax, with seeming irrelevance. 

“Next Toosday,” replied the neophyte nervously. 

“You have never, I believe, been on a spree?” 

“ Never, gen’lemen—never.” 

“They tell me,” said Ajax, softly, “that our village whisky, the sheep-herder’s 
delight, will turn a pet lamb into a roaring lion.” 

“It’s pizon,” said Jasperson, “ jest :pizon.” 

“You, Jasperson, need a violent stimulant. On Tuesday afternoon, my boy, 
you and I will go on a mild spree. I don’t like sprees any more than you do, 
but I see no other way of cutting this knot. Now mark me, not a word to Miss 
Dutton. It’s late, so—goodnight.” 

Between May-day and the following Tuesday but little transpired worth 
recording. Miss Dutton sent the convert a bulky package of tracts, with certain 
scathing passages marked—obviously for our benefit—in red ink; and we learned 
from the little postmistress that the initiation of Jasper Jasperson was to be made 
an occasion of much rejoicing, and that an immense attendance was expected at 
Corona Lodge. ‘The storekeeper asked Ajax outright if there were truth in the 
rumour that we were to be decorated with the blue ribbon, and my brother hinted 
mysteriously that even stranger things than that might happen. Jasperson complained 
of insomnia, but he said several times that he would never forget what Ajax was 
doing on his behalf, and I don’t think he ever will. For my part I maintained a 
strict neutrality. Ethically considered, I was sensible that my brother’s actions 
were open to severe criticism ; at the same time I was certain that mild measures 
would not have prevailed. 

The Grand Secretary, as I was passing the school-house, during recess, invited 
me quite informally to participate in the opening exercises, and to assist at the 
banquet: the benediction, so to speak, of the secret rites. She said that other 
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prominent gentlemen would receive invitations, and that she was certain the “ work ” 
would please and edify. She expressed much chagrin when I tendered my regrets, 
and amazed me by affirming that Ajax had cordially consented to be present. 
This I considered an outrageous breach of good manners upon his part: if he 
kept his promise, a number of most worthy and respectable persons would consider 
themselves insulted ; so I advised Miss Birdie not to count upon him. 

**T like your big brother,” she said, in her hard, metallic tones; “he is such a 
man: he has made quite a conquest of me; for mercy’s sake don’t tell him so.” 

I pledged myself to profound secrecy, but walking home the remembrance of 
an uncanny gleam in her bold black eye put to flight my misgivings. I decided 
that Ajax was justified in using ‘ pizon.’ 

Upon Tuesday afternoon I deemed it expedient to remain at the ranch-house. 
About five, Jasperson, arrayed in his best, accompanied Ajax to the village. The 
lodge was to open its doors at 7.30; and at ten my brother returned alone, 
breathless and red in the face, the bearer of extraordinary tidings. I shall let 
him tell the story in his own words. 

“The whole village,” said he, “has been painted by Jasperson a lovely pigeon- 
blood red!” Then he sat down and laughed in the most uncontrollable and 
exasperating manner. 

“By Jupiter!” he gasped; “I knew that whisky was wonderful stuff, but I 
never believed it could turn a worm into a Malay running amok.” ‘Then he 
laughed again till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Between the gusts and gurgles of laughter a few more details leaked out. I 
present them connectedly. ‘The kind reader will understand that allowance must 
be made for my brother. He is a seasoned vessel, but no man can drink our 
village nectar with impunity. 

“Of course,” he began, “I knew that, this being his last day, the boys would 
ask Jasperson to celebrate. So, mindful of your precious reputation—I don’t care 
a hang about my own—I kept in the background. Upon inquiry you'll find that 
it is generally conceded that I did my best to prevent what has happened. And 
Jasperson was foxey, too. He hung back, said he was going to join the lodge, 
and wouldn’t indulge in anything stronger than Napa Soda. He had three rounds 
of that. ‘Then he was persuaded by Jake Williams to try a glass of beer, and 
after that a bumper of strong, fruity port—the pure juice of the Californian grape. 
That warmed him up! At a quarter to six he took his first drink of whisky, and 
then the evil spirits of all the devils who manufacture it seemed to possess him. 
In less than half an hour he was the centre of a howling crowd, and none 
howled louder than he. He set up the drinks again and again. I tried to drag 
him away, and failed miserably. Ill be hanged if he didn’t get hold of a six- 
shooter and threatened to fill me with lead if I interfered. He told the boys he 
was going to join the lodge. ‘That was the dominant note. He was going to 
join the lodge. He had come to town on purpose. How they cheered him! 
Then that scoundrel Jake Williams was inspired by Satan to ask him if he was 
provided with an initiation robe. And he actually persuaded Jasperson to remove 
his beautiful black clothes and to array himself in a Sonora blanket. Then they 
striped his poor white face with black and red paint, ‘till he looked like an 
Apache. Honestly, I did my level best to quash the proceedings: I might as 
well have tried to bale out the Pacific with a pitchfork. At a quarter-past seven 
the Swiggarts drove into town, and I wish you could have seen the Grand 
Secretary’s face. She had no idea, naturally, that her Jasper was the artist so 
busily engaged in decorating the village. But she knew there was an awful row 















JASPERSON’S BEST GIRL. 


“The catechumen was seated upon an empty beer-barrel.” 


on, and I fancy she rather gloried in her own saintliness. Presently the lodge 
filled up, and I could see Miss Birdie standing on the porch looking anxiously 
around for the candidate. Finally I felt so sorry for the girl, that I made up my 
mind to give her a hint, so that she could slip quietly away. She greeted me warmly, 
and said that she supposed Mr. Jasperson was around “somewheres,” and I said 
that he was. Then she spoke about the riot, and asked if I had seen a number 
of brutal cowboys abusing a poor Indian. She told me that her brothers and 
sisters inside the lodge were very distressed about it. And as she talked the 
yells grew louder, and I was convinced that the candidate was about to present 
himself. So I tried to explain the facts. But, confound it! she was so obtuse— 
for T couldn’t blurt the truth right out—that, before she caught on, the procession 
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arrived. ‘The catechumen was seated upon an empty beer-barrel, placed upon a 
sort of float dragged by the boys. They had with them a big drum, that terrible 
bassoon of Uncle Jap’s, and a cornet; the noise was something terrific. Well, 
Miss Birdie’s a good plucked one! She stood on the steps and rebuked them. 
That voice of hers silenced the band. Before she was through talking you 
might have heard a pin drop. She rated them as she scolds her infant 
class, and all the good people in the lodge came out to listen and applaud. I 
was jammed up against her, and couldn’t stir. At the end she invited them to 
come into the lodge to see a good man—I quote her verbatim—an upright 
citizen, a credit to his country and an ornament to society, take the pledge. 
When she stopped, Jasperson began, in that soft, silky voice of his. He thanked 
her, and said he was glad to know that he was held in such high esteem ; 
that he cordially hoped the boys would come in, as he was paying for the 
banquet, and that after supper they might expect a real sociable time ! 

“That’s all, but it was enough for the Grand Secretary. She gave a ghastly 
scream, and keeled over, right into:.my arms.” 

“And where,” said I, “is Jasperson ?” 

“ Jasperson,” replied Ajax, soberly, “is being removed in a spring-waggon to 
his own ranch. To-morrow he will be a very sick man, but I think I’ve got him 
out of his scrape.” 

Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


HOW OLD AM I! 


THINK when tiny things go by 
How old am I! 

Five times the hedges in the lane 
Have waked and gone to sleep again, 
And this, I think, must make it plain 

How old am I! 


When love is strong and hope is high 
How old am [! 

I am a man to do and dare, 

A man to strike and to forbear, 

(Seeing one loved face everywhere). 
How old am [! 


Yet, as the stealthy seasons fly 
How young am [! 
The mountains stooping to the sea, 
Whose sombre shades envelope me 
Look backward on Eternity ! 
How young am I! 


Men call me old, and I comply, 
Yes, old am I: 
And yet how young when every sense 
Yields to its first experience, 
Waiting in faith and confidence 
A By-and-by! 
ALICE CHANDLER, 
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Fording a Stream. 





MOROCCO, THE IMPERIAL CITY. 


ARAKESH, otherwise known as Morocco City, lies, surrounded by red 
walls, in the midst of a burning plain that glares at the feet of the 
Atlas Mountains. The turmoil of this home of a hundred thousand sons 


of Ham and Shem is a sharp and 
sudden contrast to the deathly 
stillness of the country around, for 
the traveller encounters few signs 
of human habitation until he reaches 
one of the many gates. ‘True, he 
sees for many hours the growing 
stature of the old Koutbeia, grandest 
mosque in all the empire, twin- 
sister of Seville’s Giralda. To 
Marakesh this mighty tower is 
what the Leaning Tower is to Pisa, 
San Sofia to Constantinople, the 
Peak to Teneriffe. Most landscapes 
worth remembering own some such 
excrescence to bid the traveller 
welcome or speed him on his way. 
Yet the Koutbeia is, for all its 
height and beauty, less glorious, I 
think, than a certain well that ad- 
joins the dwelling of Sidi Boubekr 
el Ganjawi, a yellow old Moslem 
of great wealth and unfathomable 
powers of intrigue who was at one 
time British Agent. And now, in 
the evening of his day, he sits in 
his doorway, bemoaning the loss 
of the only son he ever loved, 





A Gate, Marakesh. 












Amsmiz, City of Almonds, 
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and musing generally on the 
emptiness of life. 

Beneath and around the 
Koutbeia, and beyond the 
open space before its arches, 
wherein Moorish lads play 
their own conception of foot- 
ball, lie the thronged bazaars 
wherein the faithful praise 
Allah and cheat the stranger 
and, when there is no stranger, 
one another. With the more 
prominent characters of the 
Kaisarieh a few weeks in the 
capital bring familiarity: the 


fair-haired Fezman who sells smoking kabobs; the fanatical old greybeard who 
recites the Writings and spits in his beard at the passing infidel; the saint with 


flaming locks and not an inch 
of raiment ; many others of 
fantastic appearance that soon 
ceases to attract notice. 
Camels, too, and mules 
and asses and horses; in 
such number that collision is 
frequent and _ recrimination 
comes from the heart. Out- 
side the red battlements the 
camels are in strings of great 
length, steering a cautious 
mean between moat, aqueduct 
and fence of prickly pear, and 
having ample room wherein 
to swing from side to side 
their awkward freight of ‘fir- 





The Great Tank, 


planks from the icy north destined to season under a tropical sun, perchance in 
the wonderful palace of the Vizier even now rising on five hundred meaner sites. 





Sacred Guests. 





Grave storks rear their chatter- 
ing brood above the gate- 
ways, and fly to and from 
the marshes in the gardens 
without. 


Riding each morning short 
distances from any of the 
gates, the traveller may meet 
with quaint native types. 
Maidens with unveiled face 
fill their darradas with water 
from the deep wells or with 
clearer draughts from the 
aqueducts. Lepers pass on 
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MOROCCO, THE IMPERIAL CITY. 


the other side with broad-brimmed i 


hats and hidden features. Jews ride 
on asses, freed from the restrictions 
of a city wherein, unless protected by 
a Christian state, they must go afoot 
or stay indoors. 

At every gate there enter asses and 
mules laden with firewood, the cheapest 
commodity in a land of cheapness. 
True believers regard economy with 
loathing. ‘They would rather miss the 
Friday mosque than plant trees that 
will not give shade in their time; and 
they would almost rather plant new 
trees than spare a stick of those al- 
ready standing if there is money to 
be had for the cutting of them. And 
so it is that we ride for half a day 
without finding enough shade for a 
locust ; and as we ride, we also curse. 

Outside the Bab Dukala are the 
great drill-plain, where the descendants 
of Saladin’s army are taught to fight The Great Koutbeia. 
as machines; and the old tank in 
which, in person or by proxy, the city’s hundred thousand wash their many- 
coloured raiment, singing rhythmically as they stamp the water from their rags. 

Such a morning ride, too, gives glimpses of the crude and unaffected methods 
of husbandry in vogue. ‘That Morocco would ever become, under any 
administration, a land flowing with milk and honey, is more than doubtful, for its 
milk is the milk of underfed goats, and its honey is black and harsh in taste, 
Yet so grateful is its wondrous soil for small favours that it throws up, scratched 
with the merest travesty of a ploughshare, thousands of acres of wheat and barley 
and maize. 





The bird-life of these rides is in itself so varied and interesting that it might 
well form the subject of separate notice. Even the untrained eye will note the 
storks that chatter raucously amid the crops, or feed their fledglings on the gate ; 
the brilliant, noisy rollers that 
fight on every ruined wall; 
the pigeons softly cooing by 
the watercourse and in the 
orchard; the white cattle- 
birds flying silently from 
pasture to pasture ; the birds 
of prey, great and small, that 
wheel over the _ shadeless 
plain and help the jackals 
carry on the cleansing work 
of the sun. 





Ships of the Desert. In the city itself memory 
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must find its pictures with no aid from the 
camera, for, in addition to the widespread 
objection to that Shaitanieh (that casts the 
spell on those whose image it locks in dark- 
ness), there is a general preference on the part 
of saints, beggars, soldiers and other interesting 
subjects, for lounging in the darkest corners. 

One characteristic encounter will not soon 
be forgotten, in which my horse got wedged 
between a dullard of a camel and a blind 
beggar, and, to make matters worse, a stark- 
naked saint, desiring to solicit alms from the 
acvarsed, ran his shoulder against my spur,— 


‘©. , . struck the chord of self and trembling 


passed in music out of sight,” 


and fled, raining curses on me, into the 
sanctuary of a neighbouring gateway. 

Scarcely was this episode enacted, with 
various satisfaction to the parties concerned, 
than my soldier, who had just been busied in 
keeping from my path a dozen donkeys bearing 

A Country Girl. faggots and all under the guidance of one 

wrinkled hag, turned a corner and dismounted 

suddenly from his horse. There came round the corner an imposing cavalcade, 

the bodyguard of Sid Said, brother of the Vizier and Commander-in-Chief of. the 

Sultan’s army, a most courteous soldier, who bowed to the mane of his splendid 
horse as he gave stately greeting. 


In the shade of the Vizier’s palace nestles the crowded Jews’ Quarter, and 
there are times at which the protection is no idle one. Intered by a covered 
bazaar, the “ Mellah” soon broadens to wider thoroughfares that converge on the 
market-place, beyond which lies the mountain of rubbish that overlooks the 
peaceful burial-ground. In this quarter of Marakesh there is courteous greeting for 
the stranger, agreeable contrast to the thinly-veiled hostility of the ‘ Medinah,” 
or Moorish town. Here, too, the Jews may enjoy a somewhat circumscribed 
liberty, furnishing all the skilled workmen of the imperial city, the fashioners of 
bronze, the carvers of wood, the tin-smiths and court jewellers. ‘Treated rather 
worse than the Arab treats 
his dogs, they yet manage to 
turn to good account those 
who, at sight of their gabardine, 
spit in their beard. 


Water, the sight of which 
keeps life in those who 
journey in the tropics, is 
present in many of the scenes 
on which memory most fondly 
dwells. In summer it is low 
in Moorish landscape, for In Narrow Streets. 
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the rains are fleeting, and the clear rivers wander in half-hearted fashion beneath 
their bridges or past uncovered boulders. An hour or so of rain, however, will 
bring about chameleon colour-changes, the erst limpid waters clouding deep red 
and hiding the fish and tortoises, dashing from the mountains to the sea in 





An Oasis. 


impetuous haste, and bearing very much débris. Fording a river at its normal 
summer ebb is tame excitement compared with the struggle against long odds 
when winter rains have lent their strength to the waters, which may swallow man 
and beast, so that those who survive thank their stars and murmur Bismillah! 
and proclaim that Allah is all-wise in His choice. 

Close to the ocean, of course, as where the Um Erbeya flows broadly past the 





Shad Fishers, Azimur. 


white walls of Azimur, the caprices of the seasons matter little, and the brackish 
flood is always mighty. It must be confessed that the “ Mother of Pastures,” as 
the Azimuri quaintly name their river, is not as clear as could be wished ; but she 
furnishes at any rate very admirable shad, which we, watching from our camp in 
a pomegranate garden, saw netted for our evening meal. 








A City Well, Marakesh, 
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Besides its rivers, Morocco 
contains little water, for great 
lakes there are none. But 
here and there, in the oases, 
are small sheets of water 
haunted by wildfowl and 
much loved by travellers of 
many nationalities and by 
horse, mule, ass, camel, aye, 
and sheep. 

# % # * 

All this the old Koutbeia 
may see, its brow meeting no 
rival height before the lower 


spurs of the Atlas. Away to the south-west, just as the great range lifts itself 
above the burning plain, lies Amsmiz, the city of almonds, nestling amid its groves 
of perfume and colour, and showing on its battered barbicans traces of political 


differences with the dynasty, or with some robber tribe from the hills. 


not my theme, and I care 
not which. But the remains 
of the struggle are picturesque. 

Four days and_ nights, 
near six thousand feet above 
the ocean, I journeyed in the 
mystic behind 
Amsmiz, yet found no trace 
of the wdad or “ moufflon” 
which I sought. Once, in- 
deed, I came near to its 
haunts, but duty called me 
to the ship that lay at Suera, 
(known as “Mogador” to 
those who prefer tobacco to 
kief), and I had to content 
myself with a trophy of the 
wild sheep’s horns given me 
at parting by the Kaid of 
Giudafi. 

Not thrice the number of 


mountains 





Udad Horns. 





History is 





A Scavenger Spared. 


pictures selected at random from my album would 


give more than a suggestion of all that was 
beautiful and curious, repaying the discomfort of 
riding all day and camping all night, the burning 
kiss of the sun, the clammy embrace of the 
planet of night, the insects, and the risks of 
epidemics. Yet, for all these drawbacks, the 
balance remains to the good. ‘The land of the 
African Sultan may politically leave something 
to be desiréd, but for quaint interest and abso- 
lute distinctness from all else Eastern, it is a 
delight to those who worship not the commonplace, 
F. G, AFLALO. 











THE STAKES. 
T was seven o'clock before the girls began to swarm out from the gates 
of the big mineral-water factory; for July was sweltering, and the 
demand for soda-water had been enormous. ‘That was the reason why 
Emmamarier was working ‘overtime at the factory—which, again, was the reason of 
the subsequent friendship of Maggots for young Alf. One thing leads to another, 
and you can never tell what the other thing will be. In this case, the general 
thirst at Ascot, at Henley, and in the home counties generally, led up to the first 
great crisis of Emmamarier’s life, as well as to the friendship of young Alf and 
Maggots. 

Seven o’clock had struck, and at last the girls began to dribble from the big 
gates, then to spout in a generous stream. 

Emmamarier was among the first, a girl of not more than sixteen years of age, 
but strong and well-developed ; her dark hair and eyes accentuated the whiteness 
of her skin; and were it not for the preposterous mode of hair-dressing, which 
nothing but the Salvation Army can eradicate from the Lambeth girl, her face 
would have been quite attractive. 

A long day’s work had not tamed the exuberant spirits of the girls, who slapped 
and pushed one another, and chased their assailants about the roadway, until the 
policeman, who was strolling by, turned and said,— 

** Now then,—easy on!” 

Emmamarier took no part in the sport; and when one of the girls ran past, 
slapped her on the back, and shouted “ Maggots!” Emmamarier simply said 
“ Be’ave, can’t yer,” and, linking her arm in that of her companion, walked on. 
Emmamarier had weightier matters whereof to think. 

“Come on, Annie,” she said, “else I shall be late for Alf.” 

“You settled whether you’re goin’ to walk with Alf or Maggots yet?” asked 
Annie. 

Annie was shorter than Emmamarier, and of feebler physique. 

“T ain’t quite sure in me own mind,” said Emmamarier. “I shouldn’t ’esitate 
a minute, on’y Alf ain’t no good evenin’s.” 

“°K got a reg’lar job?” asked Annie. 

“Not as I know of,” replied Emmamarier. 

“You fink Alfs workin’ on the crooked?” said Annie, dropping her voice. 

Emmamarier pulled out the pin which fastened her hat, dug it into her dark 
hair again, and fanned herself with the hat. 
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““Emmamarier had weightier matters whereof to think.” 


*T don’t arst no questions, and I shan’t be told no lies,” said Emmamarier, 
fanning herself languidly. 

“S’posin’ Alf was to meet you with Maggots?” suggested Annie presently. 

Emmamarier’s face brightened. 

*Wouldn’t be over an’ above ’ealthy for Maggots,” said Emmamarier. “I 
say, Annie, ’ow’d you like to be fought for, like them lidies in books?” 
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“T couldn’t a-bear it,” said Annie. 

“Oh, but, Annie, don’t you remember that story-book, ’ow the gen’l’man left 
his rival layin’ in his gore, an’ ketched up the lidy on ’is ’awse, an’ throwed ’er 
over ’is pummel, an’ kerried e 

“Over “is what?” said Annie. 

“What you ’ave on a ’awse,” said Emmamarier impatiently ; ‘an’ kerried ’er 
away to his kip.” 

“But gen’l’men don’t ’ave a kip,” objected Annie. 

“ His was a castle kip,” explained Emmamarier. 

“ But that was in ancient times,” said Annie. “They was different then, like 
David and—and them.” 

Annie’s stock of historical instances gave out. 

“Tt’d be fine, I think,” said Emmamarier. ‘Oh, well, come on.” 

“Nice to be you,” remarked Annie. 

“What you mean?” 

“Well, being able to pick and choose like . . . I s’pose I ain’t pretty enough 
be ’alf, not to ie 

“Oh, you’re awright,” said Emmamarier carelessly, as they walked on. “’Ello! 
what’s up?” 

The girls had reached Vauxhall Station, and under one of the railway arches 
a small crowd had gathered. It was only a horse down, a horse that lay calmly 
awaiting such time as his harness should be removed, and he would have to cease 
pretending to be dead; meanwhile the puddle formed by the water-cart was cool, 
and the rest was grateful. 

The girls stood on the outskirts of the crowd, watching the operation, and did 
not see the approach of a youth of seventeen or thereabouts, who came up and 
stood behind them. His features were good, but pallid; his eyes were dark, 
shifty, and seemed to work all round his head, like the eyes of a bird; as he 
fixed them on Emmamarier, they gleamed ominously. He wore a coat and 
trousers of a dingy brown, about his waist a leathern belt; his unbuttoned coat 
disclosed a jersey which should have been whiter than it was; upon his head a 
cloth cap. But the most remarkable thing about him was his gait, which was 
easy, swift, silent. He walked with shoulders slightly hunched, and arms hanging 
by his side, never turning his head, but glancing this way and that way with 
mobile eyes as he went. He walked as though eggs would not crack beneath his 
feet. You would conclude that, if by any chance young Alf had decided to work 
on the crooked, he started with several points in his favour. 

“Wot cher?” said young Alf. 

“Oh, you give me a start,” said Emmamarier, turning round; “creepin’ up 
soft like that.” 

“Didn’t fink you was going to see me, did yer?” said young Alf, looking 
obliquely at Emmamarier. 

“ Why, I was waitin’ for you, Alf, if it was me last word,” she said. 

Young Alf was somewhat mollified. He stuck his hands into his trouser 
pockets, which were slung very high, and said,— 

“’Ow ’bout a cooler?” 

The horse had struggled to its feet, shaken itself, and bowed, as it were, to its 
audience. Emmamarier thought a cooler would come in handy. 

“Annie want to come too?” said young Alf generously, looking back as he 
led the way across the road to the barrow which stood by the kerb at the corner, 
And Annie came too, arm-in-arm with Emmamarier, 
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For a minute or so the coolers were enjoyed in silence. Then young Alf said 
suddenly ,— 

“What about the Canterbury last night ?” 

“ [Vhat about the Canterbury last night ?” said Emmamarier. 

“From what I’m given to unnerstand,” said young Alf, “you was seen there 
wiv anuyver boy.” 

* Meanin’——- ?” 

“None o’ that. You know ’oo I mean.” 

Emmamarier pinned her hat on, looked young Alf in the face, and laughed. 
Young Alf stuck his hands in his pockets and glared at her. 

“ Well, seposing I was?” said Emmamarier. “I don’t mean to say I was, nor 
yet I wasn’t; but seposing ?” 

“ Question is,” said young Alf, ‘‘are you walking wiv me, or ain’t you?” 

“T can walk with who I like. Me feet’s me own,” said Emmamarier. 

“Qh, don’t play the silly, Emmamarier,” interposed Annie; “what’s the use 
of——” 

“‘T’ve more’n ’arf a mind to clip yer over the jore,” said young Alf. 

Emmamarier stepped back, for young Alf’s hand was as quick as his temper. 
She stepped back upon some one’s feet, and a voice behind her said,— 

“ Now then, cheese it !” 

She leapt aside, and saw that young Alf and Maggots were face to face. 

“ Anything wrong?” asked Maggots, looking from young Alf to Emmamarier. 
“ Gettin’ a bit lively, seems to me.” 

“Nothink out of the ordinary,” replied Emmamarier. ‘ On’y my young man’s 
arstin’ me to go with him to a ’all, and I thought it was too stuffy like.” 

Emmamarier crossed her arms, and swept her dark eyes round the group, ending 
up with a wink at Annie. Annie was paler than ever. 

“Oh, your young man,” said Maggots. ‘“That’s it, is it? And what price 
coming to Battersea Park, like what you said?” 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered,” said Emmamarier. “Come along, Annie.” She 
caught Annie’s arm. 

“Them that wants me can try for me,” she called over her shoulder, as she 
turned the corner of Auckland Street. 

Young Alf and Maggots stood by the barrow facing one another for half a 
minute or so without speaking; and young Alf looked his rival critically up and 
down. Maggots was a pleasant, fresh-looking boy, his hair light, and inclined to 
red ; also he was a bit taller than young Alf. These facts young Alf noted. Then 
he spat once upon the ground, and looked Maggots in the eyes. 

“T reckon I’m as good a man as what you are,” he said. 

“What in?” asked Maggots. ‘“Tea-leafin’ or 95 

“Tn anyfink,” broke in young Alf. 

“‘Sepose you mean fightin’.” 

* Anyfink, I said, didn’t I? You ain’t deaf.” 

Emmamarier peeped round the corner of Auckland Street. She saw that a small 
knot of boys was gathering around the pair who stood by the barrow. Meliaropkins 
was there too. That would teach Meliaropkins not to set such store by herself. 
Emmamarier walked towards Tyers Street with a great joy at her heart. For she 
was desired of men; and by the morning every girl at the factory would know it. 

Ten minutes later Emmamarier was seated at the open window of the room 
in Tyers Street which she shared with her mother. Her mother was not at home, 
nor was she likely to come home until the most tolerant of barmen led her out 
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and banged the door behind her. Emmamarier felt a little lonely as she sat and 
sucked her orange—for Annie was obliged to go and collect her younger brothers 
and sisters, who were playing round and about the Walk, Annie’s father being 
a widower with loose views as to the responsibilities of parentage. EEmmamarier 
began to be almost sorry she had not made the choice at once between Maggots 
and young Alf. There was not much doubt in her own mind which she would 
choose. If it came to that, there was no one like young Alf. Only—there was 
something more that she wanted: she was not given to self-analysis, but every girl 


and Maggots stood facing each other for half a minute without speaking.” 





“Young Alf 


eo + 


longs for a touch of romance in her wooing. And as she leaned over the window- 
sill to catch the faint breath of air which struggled from the river up the street, 
it was probably the passion for romance which made her sigh. At all events a 
couple of the slippiest boys in the Walk were quarrelling about her, and that was 
something more than Meliaropkins could say, the sneaking hussy. 

Emmamarier had sucked her orange dry, and was about to pitch it from the 
window, when she was aware of young Alf coming alone up the street, and held 
her hand. Was he coming to fetch her? Could she resist him if he called for 
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her? Yes, she would stand firm this one night. Young Alf should be made to 
understand that she had more than one string to her bow. But young Alf was 
passing without looking up. That decided her. She flung her orange at him as 
he came beneath her window. It fell at his feet, and young Alf looked up. 

“Ello!” said Emmamarier, pressing her hand to her side to stop a certain 
flutter at her heart. “I was thinkin’ it was almost too ’ot to be indoors,” 

Young Alf stuck his hands into his pockets. 

“Tt'll be a damn sight ’otter in less than no time, wiv no error,” said 
young Alf. 

“What you mean?” asked Emmamarier. 

“T’m going to snuff Maggots,” said young Alf. 

“You goin’ to scrap—to-night? Reely? No kid?” 

Young Alf nodded. ‘Round Burton’s stables.” 

Emmamarier leaned still farther out of the window, and her eyes gleamed. 

“ Mind yourself,” said young Alf. 

“Oh, Alf, lemme come and see it.” 

* Awright,—on’y you got to look slippy.” 

“And Alf—if you snuff ’im, I’ll b’long to you ; straight, if you’ll take me, I will.” 

“Sepose I don’t?” said young Alf. 

Emmamarier hesitated a moment, as she leaned from the window-sill and looked 
into young Alf’s eyes. 

“Oh, you can beat his ’ead off,” she said. “Soon as look at ’im.” 

Young Alf turned and walked on up the street, his hands hanging by his sides 
and his shoulders slightly hunched. ‘The women who stood cooling themselves 
in the doorways in the regulation attitude, their hands beneath their aprons, 
and recounting what “she says” and what “I says,” paused a moment in their 
conversation to glance at him, and wonder what young Alf was up to now; for 
every one in ‘T'yers Street knew quite well that young Alf was about as slippy with 
his hooks as any boy in Lambeth. 

Emmamarier’s heart beat fast as she smoothed out her hair with her hands 
in front of the little looking-glass which hung by a nail in the corner over by the 
bed, caught up her hat, pinned it on more carefully than was her wont, and ran 
downstairs into the street. At the turning where Tyers Street twists into Lambeth 
Walk she met Annie, who was dragging a small and vociferous brother. 

“ Alf and Maggots’ goin’ to scrap,” she said. “ All over me.” 

“Oh, Emmamarier!” said Annie, while the small brother ceased his tumult 
and listened. “It’s flyin’ in the face of-——” 

But Emmamarier was already out of earshot, hurrying to her triumph. 

Everybody about the Walk knows Burton’s stables, though no one knows 
Burton. They lie under the arches that carry the South-Western trains from 
Waterloo to Vauxhall. They are chiefly notable for being always unoccupied, so 
that one may imagine Burton to have bought stables and then to have forgotten 
all about them. Lambeth is so full of people that it is no easy matter to find a 
spot where one may settle a personal difference without the certainty of interruption ; 
and when one Lambeth boy arranges to scrap with another it is generally 
understood that the affair shall come off in Burton’s stables. 

Emmamarier was guided to the particular stable by the sound of voices. The 
dusk was falling, and when she pushed the door open she saw only a confused 
blur of figures. Standing by the door, and peering into the dim stable, she felt 
herself caught round the waist, and a voice—it belonged to Mat Mullins—said ; 
“Lemme ’old the stakes.” 
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“Keep yer distance,” said Emmamarier, shaking herself free. ‘ Ugly!” 

Emmamarier stepped round to where the ladder led to the loft above, climbed 
a rung or two, and seated herself. As her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
she saw that, besides Mat Mullins, the stable contained Sparkey Evans and another 
boy whom she did not recognise, as well as Maggots and young Alf. 

“Now then, Emmamarier,” said Mat Mullins, “you b'long to the winner; no 
goin’ back.” 

Emmamarier nodded, being too excited to speak, for even now young Alf and 
Maggots had leapt together, and were fighting in desperate earnest. Emmamarier 
leaned forward from her perch, grasping the ladder with her hands, and watched 
the pair of figures, stripped to the waist, who were fighting for her,—all for her. 
It was fine to think of-that. And how lovely young Alf looked! Good thing, too, 
to walk out with a boy that was some class in scrapping. Lord! Maggots has 
knocked young Alf over; and Emmamarier nearly tumbles from the ladder. But 
he is up again. Suppose Maggots should win? Should she belong to Maggots? 
The possibility flashed across Emmamarier’s mind as she sat with her eyes fixed 
on the struggling forms below, and she determined that none but the best 
boy should have her, even if the best proved to be Maggots. But, oh, if it 
were Alf! 

Emmamarier had seen many fights; but she had never before had so 
uninterrupted a view, nor had she ever sat aloft as the victor’s prize. What price 
Meliaropkins now ? 

Maggots is down. And he stays there. Young Alf watches him for a few 
seconds. Then he draws his arm slowly across his mouth, steps over to the other 
corner and picks up his coat and jersey. Emmamarier comes down from the 
ladder, and stands expectant, while young Alf performs his toilet. Perhaps this is 
the happiest moment of her life. 

There was silence for a few moments; for Mat Mullins and the rest were 
watching’ Maggots as he lay speechless, while Emmamarier was watching young 
Alf as he struggled into his coat. 

In a few seconds Maggots opened his eyes and sat up, looking round him in 
a dazed sort of way. 

“You're awright,” said Mat Mullins. 

Maggots’s eyes fell on Emmamarier, and wandered to young AIf. 

“ Knock-out, I reckon,” he said. Then, after a pause for reflection, ‘‘Gal’s 
your’n.” 

There was an awkward pause. Emmamarier felt the situation slipping from her 
grasp. For young Alf was standing over in the other corner and digging the dirt 
from between the cobble stones with the toe of his boot. 

“Not me,” said young Alf» presently, looking over at Maggots as he sat up 
and rubbed his eyes. “I took yer on, an’ I snuffed yer—what ?” 

“Fair ole knock-out,” said Mat Mullins. 

““On’y I ain’t goin’ to ’ave nuffink to do wiv a gal that wants to be fought 
for. See? You can ’ave ’er.” 

Maggots rose to his feet. 

“ Well, I made a fair fight of it,” he said, “but damme if I’m goin’ to take 
any chap’s leavin’s.” 

“You won't take ’er!” exclaimed young Alf, tugging at his coat again. 
“Then [ll s 

“Oh, Alf, I b’long to you,” said Emmamarier. 

Young Alf shifted into his coat again, looked at Emmamarier and considered 
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‘‘Maggots is down. And he stays there.” 


Then he dug his hand into his trouser pocket, and pulled out 


a moment. 
a coin. 
“Look ’ere, Sparkey, you go an’ get some beer. See?” 
“But Alf, I b’long to you, don’t I?” repeated Emmamarier. 
Young Alf stuck his hands into his pockets. 
“T give yer to Maggots,” he said. “ You ain’t my sort.” 
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“Same ’ere,” said Maggots, swaying a little on his feet. ‘No leavin’s for me.” 
“You clear,” said young Alf. ‘Go where you’re wanted. See?” 

Sparkey Evans had left the door open; and through it Emmamarier felt herself 
propelled. The door was slammed behind her. 

It was growing dark now in the yard, and Sparkey Evans, returning swiftly with 
the beer, did not even see her in his hurry. 

Presently Emmamarier came back to the stable door, and stooped down at the 
keyhole. The boys had lighted a lantern, and she could see young Alf and 
Maggots drinking out of the same jug. 

It was quite dark now, and Emmamarier was thirsty. 





CLARENCE ROOK. 























NIGHT-PIECE. 


| ‘HE moon between the deodars, 
The rising moon, benign and bright, 
Came with her train of shining stars 


And looked on me to-night. . . 


Beneath the high, the dusky boughs, 
Her golden face bent fair and mild— 

Even as it were my mother’s house 
And I once more her child. 


ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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Groote Schuur, from the front. 
NOTABLE HOUSES.-IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


eg FRICA,” said a South African to me once, ‘is either a famine or a feast,” 

and nowhere do you see this instance of extremes more than in the 

contrast between the uncultivated state of the land there and the fin-de- 
siecle civilisation in the residences of its most important men, whose private houses 
or public offices can boast every modern improvement and luxury, though possibly 
the view from the windows may suggest how Africa looked before the desecrating 
hand of man ever attempted to make the wilderness blossom like the rose. Even 
when they do not build anew, but prefer to take some Dutch house which is a 
hundred years old or so, they generally add the conveniences of hot and cold water 
and electric light; but to Anglicise the house inside is one thing, to produce 
in Africa the appearance of an English park, or even an English garden, is generally 
beyond the hope of attainment. 

The houses themselves, however, could hardly be improved upon. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the old Dutch knew how to build comfortable 
homes adapted to the climate better than the modern Briton: their walls were 
frequently three and a half feet thick, they beamed their ceilings and tiled their 
floors ; and the consequence is that the older Dutch houses in Cape Colony are 
cool in summer, and warm and dry in the winter rains, which, in spite of the 
supposed warmth of the South African climate, produce a very chilly and damp 
atmosphere indeed! Mr. Rhodes’ original house at Rondeboosch—Groote Schuur, 
which some people translate as the ‘‘ Great Barn,” and others as the “ Great Tear,” 
from a break in the mountains round about—was most unfortunately burnt down 
within the last few years, and many of its most valuable accessories were lost. But 
the shell of the house remains, and it has been added to and restored after the 
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old Dutch style in which it is built—a style traceable to Moorish architecture, and 
transmitted from the Moors into Spain, and from the Spaniards into Holland. No 
trace of the disastrous fire at Groote Schuur remains, save in the regretful memories 
of those who knew the house before. It is a big two-storied building, flanked with 
wings, and somewhat floridly ornamented with scroll-work. The house being 
painted white, after a fashion which is usual in the Colony, adds to the glare of 
the sunshine, and contrasts with the dark brown of the shutters and window 
frames. A more original or characteristic house in appearance Cecil Rhodes could 
not have: you emerge from the avenue rather suddenly, and find yourself with a 
blaze of flower-garden on either hand, while in front of you is the great brown and 
white house, with: its huge wooden balcony looking like the deck of a ship, and 
running from wing to wing over the Stoep. A corresponding balcony runs the 
whole width of the house at the back ; on close examination it proves to be tiled, 
and is railed in by iron posts and chains. ‘There is another bright-hued garden 
below, with a flight of broad white steps leading up to an uncultivated piece of 
meadow-land. When the garden is a blaze of blue and red, the brown and white 
of the house make an emphatic background, and the whole picture is distinctly 
foreign to English eyes in its vivid outlines and colours. The careless look of the 
waste land immediately beyond the garden brings to mind my first sentence— 
“Africa is either a famine or a feast,” for the uncultivated veld seems to have 
_ pushed its way up to the very walls of civilisation. At a little distance from the 

house and garden is a large square white building, open on one side to all the 
winds of heaven, which is known as the Summer-house. I have also heard it 
called the Band-stand, from the fact that it has a flat roof and a shallow flight of 
steps leading up to it; on this roof rumour says the old Dutch families used to 
have a slave band to play to them while they sat comfortably inside in the cool, 
indifferent to the fact that the niggers were exposed to the heat of the sun 
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Groote Schuur, from the back. 
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overhead! Groote Schuur is characteristically Dutch inside, down to the smallest 
detail ; and though much of the old furniture was lost in the fire, it has been 
carefully replaced as soon as duplicates could be discovered, and a stranger sees 
nothing incomplete in the panelled rooms with their narrow-paned windows and 
arched ceilings. Mr. Rhodes’ own bedroom is over the billiard-room—on your 
right as you stand facing the back of the house—and shares with it the bay 
window and the lovely view of mountain and open land behind the house. It is 
a thorn in the flesh to him that all the teak with which the house is now 
panelled and wainscoted is new, and he infinitely regrets the old wood sacrificed 
in the fire. After the house was restored, the chimneys took to smoking, and 
threatened disaster to the newly furnished rooms. “ Never mind,” said Mr. Rhodes 
grimly, “let them smoke! It will tone down the wood a little and colour it!” 
The warm brown teak, however, does not give the impression of mushroom growth 
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The Presidency, Pretoria. 


that new oak would do, and probably it is only an eyesore to the owner. On the 
Stoep, both back and front of the house, stand old wooden chests—the trousseau 
chests of the Dutch girls of long ago. Some of these chests are handsomely bound 
with brass, and all of them are of an awe-inspiring size. ‘The Dutch bride of those 
days brought a goodly supply of gear with her from Holland: six feet long and 
four feet high is no size for a trousseau chest. 

President Kruger’s house at Pretoria is too unassuming to ask for much 
description. It is the usual bungalowed building, with the hideous zinc roof which 
one sees throughout the Colony; and though, doubtless comfortable, it cannot be 
termed beautiful. The Stoep, where Oom Paul is said to conduct so many 
interviews, runs straight along the front of the house, and there is the inevitable 
flight of shallow steps: widening-in a generous outward sweep as they reach the 
ground, which one may see in nine houses out of ten in the Cape. Below the 
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steps, on each side of the entrance, are the stone lions which Barny Barnarto 
presented to the President—one hopes with no intention of sarcasm, but the effect 
of Paul Kruger’s house guarded by a possibly British lion is inevitably suggestive. 
These handsome stone beasts are the only unusual addition by which to distinguish 
the Presidency from a score of other buildings like it. There is certainly no 
ostentation about Oom Paul in a choice of residence. 

Mr. Lionel Phillips’ house in Johannesburg is a type of most ‘millionaires’ 
houses, and chosen from half a dozen others is fairly representative. It possesses 
a billiard-room which, however, is said to be unsurpassed in the Colony, and a 
conservatory wherein certain kinds of Swiss ferns have been induced to grow 
which cannot be grown elsewhere in Johannesburg. The house is not really the 
sole property of Mr. Phillips any longer, but, after a custom in the Colony, has 
become the property of the firm. The big firms have a way of thus “taking 
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Mr. Lionel Phillips’ House at Johannesburg. 


over” the houses originally belonging to some prominent member, which is 
confusing to those unaccustomed to such general laws of property. Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
the present resident, has lately built a magnificent underground grotto to add to 
this South African palace. 

Government House in Cape Town does not make a good photograph: the 
fine oak trees which throw a welcome shade across it in summer are rather 
detrimental in a ‘photograph, for they obscure the front view. It is neither a 
conspicuous nor imposing building in itself, being nothing but a long low pile which 
gives the impression of having been added to as occasion arose until it has gained 
a rather undignified irregularity. The reception-rooms, too, have the reputation of 
being inconveniently small, and a good deal of the entertaining is consequently 
done at the summer residence at Newlands, where the big grounds can accommodate 
the overflow even if visitors prove too much for the house. Neither of the 
Governor’s residences are particularly imposing, and it seems strange that the 
representative of the Queen should be less handsomely housed than many a 
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private gentleman. Without building a new Government House, it would be quite 
possible to procure a more suitable residence than the present one at Newlands, 
one would suppose: Groote Constantia, the Government wine farm, for instance, 
used to be a pleasure house for the Governor, and it is said that Sir Alfred Milner 
would fain have regained the old place for a country seat. ‘The house, which 
is named after Constance, the wife of the Governor Van der Stel, was built in 
1684, and is perhaps the most perfect specimen of an old Dutch house in the 
Colony. ‘The floors are all tiled, and the ceilings beamed with old oak, while the 
lofty rooms, with their deep window-seats and small panes of glass, are the most 
delightful places to live in, not only for their picturesqueness, but for the solid 
comfort of their thick walls and generous allowance of air and space. Between 
the house itself and the great wine-cellars at the back are the slaves’ quarters— 





Government House, Cape Town. 


dark holes dug out of the earth and supported on stone pillars—such stabling as 
we should not give our cattle nowadays! The portion of the building devoted to 
the making of the best wine in the Colony is a series of vast dark vaults, with 
beamed roofs, where rows on rows of enormous casks testify to the flourishing 
state of the wine trade of Constantia. There is a solemn, musky flavour about 
these old vaults, and a cool damp in the atmosphere, which somehow impresses 
one with the dignity of vine-growing. ‘The gardens of Groote Constantia are like a 
beautiful wilderness. They have been allowed to run wild, but so luxurious is 
Nature in: this corner of the Colony that it is a wealthy tangle. The vines are kept 
within bounds, of course, and carefully attended to, but the other garden stuff goes 
its own sweet way. There is a wonderful open-air bath in the garden, made _ by 
Van der Stel for his own especial ablutions. A great governor was Van der Stel, 
and many reminiscences has he left behind him in the way of architecture. His 
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bath does not look inviting now—it is green and slimy, and the god out of whose 
mouth the water trickles has a lugubrious and woe-begone appearance. Perhaps in 
Van der Stel’s day this deep stone basin sunk in the ground may have seemed 
the height of luxury; but it remains a question of taste as to whether it is 
desirable to have one’s bath-room some five minutes’ walk from the house, in a 
lonely corner of the grounds. One pictures Van der Stel trailing all across the 
kitchen garden in the pyjamas of the period, and quite thankful to sit down to 
his buttered mealies in the old dark dining-room, or possibly in the great double room 
which runs along the back of the main building, and is. divisible by sliding doors, 
and his wife Constance looking across the breakfast-table and making trenchant 
remarks on the probable results of a chill! 

There is at Wynberg an old thatched farmhouse known as Waterloo Green— 
though whether the name refers to the house itself or the little patch of grassplot 





Government House, Newlands. 


on the other side of the road, I could never discover—which is said to have 
sheltered the Duke of Wellington when he landed at the Cape on his way home 
from the West Indies. Beyond an appearance .of extreme age, and a general 
Dutch character, the place is not remarkable; but it is always pointed out as a 
landmark and a spot of British interest. Rumour, grown frivolous, also asserts 
that the Iron Duke played at bowls on the little strip of green grass opposite his 
own front windows! If the green was as uneven as it is now, he must have found 
it a trial to his temper. 

There are many old houses in the Cape said to be haunted, and some _ boast 
quite respectable ghosts. I know of one in Hof Street, Cape Town, in which the 
owners hear heavy footsteps for which there is no accounting, and see doors 
opened by no earthly agency. This old Dutch house—Waterhof by name, which 
means Water-garden—was the scene of a ghastly murder, but, so far as I know, the 
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crime is not re-acted by the ghostly visitors. The main building of the house was 
erected in 1784 by a Boer named De Wet, but was afterwards added to by 
Advocate Hofmeyer, the ancestor of the present leader of the Bond party. The 
house came into the possession of the present owner, Mr. ‘I’. B. Bennett. in 1873, 
and it was through him that I learned the story. This Advocate Hofmeyer would 
seem to have been unpopular with his slaves, of whom some sixty were at one 
time kept at Waterhof and housed in the building at the back, where one can still 
see the teak pegs on which they were wont to hang their belongings. One cold 
winter night, when the master was sitting with his wife in the centre room of the 
house, there came a knock at the window opening on to the Stoep, and one of the 
slaves was heard calling “ Master! master! we have found the man who ran away!” 
Thinking that some runaway slaves had been recovered, the old Dutchman opened 
the window, whereupon his slaves rushed in and murdered him and his wife also. 





Groote Constantia, the Government Wine Farm. 


Only one servant appears to have remained faithful to the family, and risked her life 
to save the baby girl to whom she was nurse, hiding both herself and the infant in 
the big oven, the remains of which are still to be seen. This baby afterwards grew 
up to be the grandmother of the present Hofmeyer. I have no photograph of 
Waterhof, which is a wonderful old house with a garden which boasts thirty different 
kinds of fruit. It is a very good and curious specimen of an old Dutch ‘Tuin, and 
is made in terraces supported by massive stone walls; one goes down three flights 
of steps before one gets into the garden proper, which is full of rare specimens, 
amongst others the gigantic Prickly Pear on the leaves of which visitors used to 
write their names with any pointed instrument. In course of time the leaves were 
covered with hundreds of names—amongst others Sir Bartle Frere’s; and Colonel 
Rubley of the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders made a sketch of the plant, 
which appeared in the Graphic of March toth, 1883. 
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Waterloo Green, Wynberg. 


long as the plant itself, and that means a very long time indeed. The Stoep in 
front of the house is of the oldest type,—it is broad and stone-paved, covered with 
a vine trellis as old as the house itself and supported on square stone pillars 
roughly hewn. A tangle of creepers and climbing stuff make the old house a 
perfect bower of green, and until lately the roof was picturesquely thatched. The 
thatch became so old, however, that it literally broke away, and had to be replaced 
with a more modern roofing; but in spite of this regrettable alteration Waterhof 
remains a typical haunted house both in appearance and reputation. 

DoLF WYLLARDE. 





A LOVE SONG. 


ra a) 
HE grass looks green with jealousy 
‘3 Because my Love has turned her 
back on me: 
The trees are stern with grief, 
The sun brings no relief, 
All things speak woe, none glee, 
Because my Love has turned, has turned 
her back on me. 








The grass seems changed, and fresh 
to see, 

Because my Love now turns her face 
to me; 

The branches kiss in air, 

The sun makes all things fair, 

All things make melody, 

Because my Love now turns, now 
turns her face to me. 

ALICE MABEL DURRANT. 














A TALE OF THE VELDT. 


IGHT had just fallen upon the veldt. The short dusk had suddenly 

. deepened into a heavy, thick obscurity, impenetrable for a space until there 

rose the rim of a full moon over the edge of the plain which showed hard 

and clear-cut against the great disc. The ant-hills, that alone broke the monotonous 

flatness, flung interminable inky shadows as the cold white glare, electric in its 

fierce intensity, shone out level across the plains. The sense of loneliness, of 

utter isolation, was overwhelming; the heavens, sown with fire, seemed so remote, 

and the bare earth, stretching away into the dim, starry distance, so empty and 
limitless. It might have been the roof of some dead world. 

By the edge of the marsh a transport-waggon had outspanned for the night, 
and within the circle of firelight, where moon and flame struggled for the mastery, 
loomed the wavering outlines of the trek-oxen tethered to the disselboom, and now 
and again the figure of a man. 

The only sounds were the crackling chirps of the bull-frogs in the vlei, and 
the voices of two men who sat leaning back against the kaross of meer-kat skins 
flung over one of the waggon-wheels. 

“No!” repeated the elder man, the transport rider and owner of the waggon, 
raising his voice ; “ with us they shall not come—either she or the brat.” 

“ But look, Jakob,” persisted the other: “it is now three weeks, four weeks, 
that we are on the trek, and she has followed all the time, and carried the child 
too. How the poor girl lives I do not know. Take only the child, Jakob.” 

“ How are we to eat ? how is the Vrouw to eat ?” demanded the Boer querulously. 
“Are there not enough mouths to fill already? And God knows how much 
farther the span can go without water in this accursed country; they have enough 
to pull as it iss And why should I feed the wife and child of every black schelm 
that is fool enough to want them? Verdomte swartskop/” And he spat angrily into 
the fire. 

“But the child,” persisted Piet; ‘that is small, and eats but little, not a 
quarter as much as a dog. Besides, Klaus may run away if the girl falls sick, and 
he alone knows the road and the drifts across the river. 

There was a moment’s pause. “ Well, the brat, then, in God's name,” snapped 
the other. ‘ The girl can walk, as she has walked these three weeks,” he added, 
and rolled himself in his rug to avoid further surrender. 

Piet rose stiffly to his feet; the night breeze was growing chill. He knocked 
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the ashes out of his pipe, kicked some fuel into the embers of the fire, and went 
round to the other side of the waggon, where the three Basuto boys were lying. 

“ Klaus!” he called: “here a moment!” 

A grunt from one of the blankets answered him. 

“Baas Jakob says the baby may ride with the Vrouw in the waggon,—but the 
girl must still walk.” 

There was a sudden movement at his feet, and a dark figure rolled out of the 
blanket. 

“No, boy, no! Not that!” His hand was being covered with kisses. Piet 
drew it sharply away, and taking a strip of biltong from his pocket thrust it into 
the Basuto’s grasp. “Here, this may help—for the girl; it was all I could get,” he 
said roughly, and turning on his heel went back to where his brother lay sleeping. 
Baas Piet was as averse to being generous as the transport-rider, though for 
other reasons. 

For a while Klaus lay still. 

Presently, carrying the piece of hard sun-dried meat and his own supper of 
boiled mealies, he crept shivering from his blanket and went slowly out on to the 
silent veldt, in the direction from which the waggon had come,—as he had gone 
every night to listen for the signal that told him Betta was there among the ant-hills. 
Then he would cheer her up, and sit beside her while she ate some of his poor 
rations, though they were not enough for her and the child. 

Betta was a good girl. He knew that when he gave her father two oxen and 

some wethers, and took her away with him from the old kraal by the waggon-drift 
across the Krei three years ago. She had been with him ever since, and now, when 
the trek began, Baas Jacob would not let her ride in the waggon or even come 
near it. ‘ 
Klaus grasped the kerrie dangling from his belt at the recollection of the cut 
across the mouth that the drunken transport-rider had given him with his sjambok 
when he had asked his permission. Besides, there was the baby, and he could 
not have left both of them behind, so far from the kraal and her own people. 
3ut Baas Jakob was a hard man; he did not understand such things. 

Ever since they had left Burghersdorp—many weeks ago—she had walked after 
them, the baby slung at her back; and there were yet three weeks more, and the 
desert strip to cross before they reached the Great Belt and the river. But the baby 
was to ride in the waggon now with the Vrouw, and the girl would not be so tired. 

Ah! Baas Piet was a good man—better than Baas Jakob: Ae would help; and 
later on, he might even be rich enough to buy a few head of cattle and some 
ponies, and they would all go back to the old place on the Krei, and.... He 
started to his feet as the pipe of a honey-bird came faintly out of the distance. 
Betta was there at last. 


The waggon was creaking along under the burning noonday sun; the oxen 
stumbled lazily with lolling tongues, crawling at snail’s pace without fear of the 
flick of the lash, for every one was asleep except the little voerloper trudging in 
front of the two leaders, crooning an endless native song to himself. The wind, 
more burning than the sun, came in ceaseless gusts across the arid veldt, destitute 
of grass or tree, and catching up great clouds of red dust, whirled them in eddying, 
choking masses about the waggon, and then swept them away until they vanished in 
the shimmering heat-haze. Now and then a tortoise dragged his black-and-yellow 
shell out of the way of the span, and lumbered heavily off the track to a safe 
distance, there to retire within himself until the unwonted apparition had disappeared 
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beyond his limited horizon ; or a snake would shoot out a shining head from the 
shelter of some deserted ant-heap as the rumble of wheels roused him from his 
nap; and far up in the clear blue air floated a great vulture, without a tremor 
of his wide pinions, just as he had floated for many days past, watching and 
waiting. ; 

Suddenly there was a stir under the tilt; the curtain was flung aside, and Baas 
Piet stepped out on to the fore part of the waggon, yawning sleepily. 

“ Boy!” he shouted, “onsaddle the mare; I shall ride on to the waterhole 
beyond the drift. It cannot be far off now.” 

Klaus appeared from underneath the waggon, where his blanket was slung 
hammock-fashion in the daytime. 

“No, Baas Piet ; the spruit should not be more than one hour’s ride now, and 
the hole is only two, three mile farther.” 

Presently he brought the mare round from the back of the waggon, where she 
had been tied up, tightened the girths, and rolled up the reim of the neck-halter. 
Baas Piet swung himself off the edge of the waggon into the saddle. 

“Tell the Baas when he wakes up,” he said; and with a shake of the reins 
cantered off through the dust. 

“Tt cannot be far off now,” repeated Klaus to himself, as he watched him until 
he became invisible in the midst of the vast brown expanse of sun-scorched 
hillside. 

It was now five days since they had left the last vlei, and he had given nearly 
all his share of the hot muddy water that the Vrouw served out to the girl for 
the last few days, but that was very, very little ; and she was sick, too. 

For a moment he stopped and looked backwards: there, just topping the last 
rise, miles and miles away, his keen sight could pick out against the skyline 
the little black speck that had been behind them for so many weeks now ; faltering 
on with parched lips through the heat and loneliness of the plains, always dropping 
farther and farther behind as evening drew in. 

He heard the snores of the transport-rider and his Vrouw as they slept 
comfortably under the tilt. If they could only feel what Betta felt,—yet it was 
easier for her now that she had not the baby to carry; and the water was close 
in front; and after that only two or three days’ trek before the desert ended. 
And, comforted by the thought, Klaus walked on after the waggon and returned 
to his blanket. 

The baby was certainly the most contented of all, lying in an empty 
sugar-box under the shade of the tilt, engaged in coiling the soft end of the 
eighteen-foot lash round and round its chubby arms. It grew fatter and merrier 
every day; the Vrouw rather liked it, black as it was, for she had no children of 
her own. 

All at once came a warning shout from the voerloper: they were right on the 
edge of the drift, and the leaders began to pick their way slowly down the 
steep bank over the loose rocks and sand. Klaus was busy putting the heavy 
iron shoe-drag under one of the hind wheels, while Baas Jakob, in a bad temper 
at having his sleep disturbed, sat upon the front of the waggon swearing at him 
and the other boys for being lazy. 

Now sliding sideways over a smooth shelving rock, now plunging down over 
a ledge with a jar that wrenched every bolt and wheel-spoke, the heavy waggon 
crashed down the bank only to come to a dead stop at the bottom, embedded 
in sand up to the axles. The span were knotted in a tangled mob of clashing 
horns and twisted yoke-reins, snuffing and pawing up the sand with impatient 
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hoofs : instinct told them that water was there—but it was far, far below, for the 
last rains had fallen many months back. 

“ Verdomte rooinecks /!” raged the angry Baas, beside himself; “ twist their tails ; 
get that iron spike here, Hendrik,—that will make the devils move.” 

But it was of no use ; the span only became more hopelessly entangled. In vain 
Klaus dashed in among them, sjambok in hand, kicking here and slashing there, 
while Hendrik and the voerloper called upon the beasts by name and urged them 
forward. Water they knew was there, and water they would have. 

“The whip! why don’t you take the whip, you schelms? Where is it?” roared 
the infuriated Boer, rising and glaring about the waggon. 

As he went forward he stumbled over the baby and its box, upsetting it, and 
sending the child rolling across the floor of the waggon, where it lay in a ball on 
a heap of skins, crowing with delight. People so seldom played games with it. 

The Boer thrust the empty box back against the side with his foot, and 
snatched up the bamboo whip-handle. Poising it carefully above his head in both 
hands, he gave a little preliminary flourish, but the end was caught in something— 
the brat again, curse it! 

It opened wide eyes of pleasure at him, holding up its dimpled wrists, wound 
round with the end of the lash. 

With a savage oath he kicked it off the end of the waggon into the midst of 
the struggling cattle, and brought the great whip down upon them with all his 
force. Again and again it uncoiled and whizzed down with a crack like a rifle- 
shot, cutting into the steaming flanks of the plunging mob until they bellowed 
again. Scarred and bleeding, deafened by the report of the whip and the hoarse 
yells of the men, the maddened beasts straightened out, and with Kiaus and the 
voerloper tugging at the leaders’ heads strained panting up the farther bank of 
the drift, the waggon creaking through the rocky river-bed behind them ; and then 
trailed wearily forward into the dusk. 


And when all was still the lizards came out of the crevices, only to scuttle 
back with a whisk of their tails. ‘There was water in the drift now,—red water, 
dripping softly down between the stones and sinking into the thirsty sand. 
Overhead sailed a vulture in ever-narrowing circles. 

And then the night fell. 


It was late that evening before Klaus crawled stealthily away from the waggon, 
taking a full beaker of fresh water from the pool and his supper; the Baas was 
very angry with him because the waggon had stuck in the drift,—though how 
could Ae help it if the oxen would not be driven ?—and had forbidden him to 
leave the waggon to see Betta. But no Baas could keep him from doing that, no 
matter how many hidings he got for it. 

He walked back as far as the edge of the drift, and sat there waiting. He 
could not see far to-night, for there was no moon, only the half-light of the stars, 
and the bottom of the drift yawned black at his feet. A prowling jackal snarled 
close by, and at his approach a great vulture, gorged with the remains of some 
worn-out trek-ox that had fallen there to die, though he did not remember noticing 
it, had flapped heavily off into the night. 

Klaus waited for many hours, but the girl did not come Of course, having 
the baby to carry again would make her take longer; for Baas Jakob had told 
him how he had seen it roll off the waggon that morning trying to reach a big 
tortoise on the road, and crawl after it unhurt; and how he had watched it there 
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until Betta had picked it up when she came along. Still, she would catch them 
up next evening, and he left the water-beaker and the food tied up in a piece of 
rag under a heap of stones in the middle of the road, so that the aasvogels could 
not get at them, and Betta might find them there in the morning. 

But Betta did not catch the waggon up next evening, or the next. 


* # * * # * i 

Four days afterwards they had passed the edge of the desert and outspanned 
among the shady tamarisks and the willows by the banks of the Great River. 

“Never mind, Klaus,” said Baas Piet kindly, patting him on the shoulder; 
“hunger is a bad death, but it is God’s will. Besides,” he added, with a smile, 
“there are yet many good girls in Basutoland. But you will stay with Baas 
Jakob and me yet a bit?” 

“T stay with you,—and Baas Jakob,” answered Klaus simply: “he treats me 
as well as any other Baas.” 





R. PopHAM Loss. 


TWILIGHT. 


N the primrose-tinted sky 

The wan little moon, 
Hangs like a jewel dainty and rare, 
And one fair star of palest gold, 
Gleams and trembles there ;— 
Down in the distant valley the daylight fades away, 
And now the mist-crowned mountains 
Cloak them in purple and grey— 
Then darken the dusky shadows, 
And in the waning light 
Day gathers her robes about her, 
And: kisses her sister—Night. 


LuLu Cooke Don CaArRLos. 
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LOTTERIES, LUCK, CHANCE, AND GAMBLING SYSTEMS. 


IT— LUCK. 

‘“* The law of individual cases is, that there shall be marked differences; of the masses, that 
there shall be great approach to uniformity.’—DE MORGAN. 

HE frontispiece is a reproduction of two curious lottery bills that have been 
“inlaid” together to form one page of my large collection, from which I 
have taken the other lottery notices which illustrate these pages. These 

are numbered 1 to 3 and § to 13, and they are left to display their own attractions, 
while we discuss Luck. 

In Part I. we had a short account of the State Lotteries of this country, with 
a very remarkable and authentic instance of luck in drawing a £20,000 prize ; 
and the concluding words of Part I. were, “nothing is more likely than that 
certain people are ‘lucky ’"—whatever be the nature of their ventures.” 

This statement will probably be scouted by many persons who are convinced 
that there is nothing in so-called “luck”; and, on the other hand, it may be 
received by the speculative section of one’s readers as a confirmation of their own 
opinion, and as an encouragement to continue their gam)ling, for it is rare to 
find a gambler who 
does not believe in 
his own luck: a 
gambler who believes 
he is essentially un- 
lucky, and who still 
continues to tempt 
Fortune, combines a 
maximum of unreason 
with his gambling 
which renders argu- 
ment addressed to 


him as futile as_ it 

would be if spoken ,& . ree Chance! 1S m “p dt Risk! 
ae ole Ticket for only illings!—A Sixteenth for only Two in 

to one of Madame vue LOreEny - pees gs: 


Tussaud’s wax-figures. V LE NT I N EY D 4 
But I hope to A Ss A 
On which Day, THREE of £2,000 will be drawn in the first Five Minster! © 
WHICH THE PUBLIC ARE SURE TO GET FOR NOTHING! 
I 














prove to both these 
sections of readers— 
: i J.&F SIVEWRIGHT Contractors, as a mark of gratitude for the very liberal 
z.e., those who believe patronage they have received, have resolved to present the Public with a new and advantageous Mode 


° of Adventure, by which they can have the chance, with scarcely any risk, of all the Capitals which may 
in luck and those who vied be drawn on VALENTINE's DAY, (14'* February) ; ~ 7 


do not—that, in any AND THE PUBLIC ARE SURE OF GETTING AT LEAST 
community or society THREE Prizes of £2000 for Nothing 
one selects, there No. 1. 


Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1899. 
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must be persons who are constantly lucky, 
whatever be the nature of their ventures, 
and that conversely there must be persons 
who are constantly unlucky. Moreover, I 
hope to show also, by purely a priori 
reasoning, that between these two extremes 
of good luck and bad luck lie groups of 
persons who experience all those shades and 
varieties of luck which are credited by 
speculators of all kinds, although the causes 
stated by these gamblers for the various 
changes of luck are wholly fallacious and 
fanciful. 

Among these fanciful causes of a change 
of luck, one includes such common occur- 
rences as turning one’s chair round at cards, 
giving money to beggars on the downs at 
Epsom, the lucky or unlucky influence of a 
particular person present at the whist-table, 
the luck of a beginner at any new venture. 
The first time I went to a_race-meeting. 
knowing absolutely nothing about racing, my 
companion—a man much older than I— 
backed for our joint benefit the horses I 
marked on the card; and we won, I think, 
six times out of seven. Every one can add 
to the preceding, other instances of ‘‘ causes,” 
purely fanciful, which are, however, implicitly 
believed in by gamblers as bringing good or 
bad luck. 


oe \ 
2£10,000, 


fr ae 


FOUR Prizes of £30,000 lately sold by CARROLL and his Agents. 


Per- 
haps the 
reason 
Wh Y Fortune's Gala. NEX? TUESDAY, Sist Muy 
there No. 2. 
are so 
many extraordinary and quite unreasonable be- 
liefs in such “causes” of luck as those just 
named, is that people have from very early days 
been in the habit of ascribing to observed 
effects causes of some sort, and with gamblers 
oe? : of all ages any cause has been preferred to 
fife 4 no cause, and no cause has been thought too 
( 19 Cannan in fanciful, utterly preposterous as such ascribed 
\7,. Charing Crofs, Ai ge causes have been and are. 

Eee | But, despite the absurdity of the cause 
ascribed for this or that piece of good luck or 
bad luck, the fact remains that luck, luck of 
all shades, is a substantial reality; and, if 
possible, I want to make this clear—for two 
purposes. First, to convince persons who do 
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not believe in luck that luck exists ; second, to show gamblers, who do believe in 

luck, something -of the way in which luck comes about, and so, by clearing the 
’ § ? / 5 

ground as much as possible of fallacious ideas, to make more easy the arguments 
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-- --+---++-8388608 WIN ano 8388608 L0SE in 1878 
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-AI9A30L-WIN and 4.194304L0SE * in t8 
41 Dy fan AI 430% nes in a later part of this article, 
---2097152 WIN AND 209 7152LOSE" INIg8O which will show the folly of 
-- 104-8576 WIN ano 104-8.576L0SE! in 188 | Py om +. ee a 
wen iia otherwise, from the purely 


+ 524,288 WIN ano 52 4.288LOSE' in 1882 material point of view. Is 
it good enough? ‘The ethics 


26244 WIN ano--262144LOSE’ in 188 
A Ih h AND: IA4-LOSE' in 1883 of gambling are quite outside 
-T31072 WIN ano-I 31,07 2LOSE" IN |8BA. the scope of these remarks, 


which deal only with the 
--'- 65536 WIN ano -65536L0SE' in 885 money-making or money - 
..— 37768 WIN ia “32768 LOSE in 1826 losing part of the matter. 


Let us base our discussion 
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~.- $6384 WIN anp-- 16384 LOSE YN 887 of the effective reality of luck, 
and our a Priori reasoning 
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Siem tal ze 


assistance in creating a clear 
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1024. WIN and 1ODALOSE' wiags pf  “zstence of luck. 
T The statement seen in 
----512 WIN ano:-----512 LOSE! in 1892 No. 4 is a sort of pedigree 
of lucky persons, starting 


Ea _ 
256 WIN Ano 256 LOSE In 1893 with the population of the 


128 WIN anp-----128 LOSE | IN 1894. United Kingdom in June, 
1 1877—33,554,432 persons. 
Oh WIN ANo------ 64 LOSE’ w 1895 This starting-point has been 
--32 WIN ano--- --32 LOSE’ InI896 chosen because it supplies 
CS us with a number of persons 
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6 WIN ano ------1 6 LOSE ' NI897 that will be seen to be con- 
a venient for our purpose as 


_—_ 
8 WIN anpv.--------8 LOSE’ in 1898 we follow the steps of No. 4, 

4 Fee 8 LOSE! In1899 and which is also a number 
Cs 


sufficiently large to enable us 
---2 WIN ANd---------2 LOSE ' in/900 to reason with a high degree 
a " of probability that our 

=] WINS aNo--------- LOSES" in QOl P a 
reasoning will not be in- 
No. 4. validated on the score of the 

facts being too scanty. 
For the sake of clearness, we will make a few assumptions as to No. 4, which 
will not vitiate our logic, while these assumptions will take away much complexity 
from our discussion of luck. 
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We will assume that the population of the United Kingdom on the roth of 
June, 1877 [33,554,432 persons] has been preserved intact up to the present 


date, and into the year 1got. 


That is to say, we will assume that no deaths 


or births, or other cause of decrease or of increase, have occurred among this 


population. 


We will assume that on the 3oth June, each year, beginning with the 


year 1877, a public lottery took place, and takes place, in which the-prizes are in 
number equal to one-half the number of persons who each year enter the lottery. 
Also, for convenience, we will assume that, after each of these yearly lotteries has 
been decided, the losers abstain from participation in any future lottery, leaving 


only the winners to take part in the lotteries of future years. 



































ef Hint to Speculators. 





TF you would be Putin the way of playing your Cards to advantage, 

and would gain a Trump with little Hazard, “ I beg” to point out to 
youa Speculation, by which, without a Brag, you may win the Game 
ef Independence, and divide the honours among you, of » Happiness 
and Prosperity 

You need nether Bec gar your Neighbour, nor injure yourself. 

Mf you are stnGLe, your Card may turn wpa Trump, and give you 
the means of settling comfortably for life. 

Ifyou are Marrrep, the pleasures of Afatvimony may be augmented, 
and your Childrea amply provided for. 

If you are Low, it will raise you Higa. 

Mf you are High, it will kif you nrcuaa. 

Rt is a Game, calculated to please the Four Curners of the World; 
and 1s superior to Piguct, Quadrille, Whist, Loo, or Cribbage. 

In shert, it is a Game, which will make you as rich as w Kung, a» 
happy as a Queen, and you may soap your fingersata Knave. You 
necd never use the Spade, may bid defiance to Clubs, keep possession of 
Hearts, and be the Owner of Diamonds , and if you get the Ace, the 
Deuce is in it,if you are not contented 

After ali this, you are, no doubt, anxious to know what 2 oan be; 
and bew you can be Pul in the way of gaining all these good thi 
You have nothing else to do then, but Langh and lay down a trifle in the 
purchase of a Ticket or Share, in the most tempting Lottery ever offered 
te your notice. 

The Trump Cards, are All Fours, wz. Two Prizes of 20,000 
Guineas, and Two Prizes of 5,@0U Guineas ; the other Cours Cards are 
Forly more Capital Prises of grcat magnitude. All Sterling Money, and 
No k Prizes. 

The Sale is already immense ; you have therefore nothing else‘to do 
but follow sit ; and ns there is a0 Shuffiing, you need net Cut ; but 
angle for the Golden Fishes from the Poot of Fortune on the 21* of This 
Meath (January) when the Lottery will commence, and oa wluch Day 
you may be the Counter of enviable Independence. 

(Gye aad Baloe, Printers, S8, Gracecharch Sizect. 


No. 5. 


No person to have 
more than one share in any lottery. 

We begin with event No. 1, on 
June 30th, 1877, in which lottery all 
the 33,554,432 persons have one share. 
As, by our assumption, the prizes are 
in number equal to one-half the number 
of persons who enter the lottery, we 
find that 16,777,216 win the first event, 
and that the same number are losers ; 
these losers retire from all further gam- 
bling, and sit down to watch the luck 
of those left in and to assign “causes ” 
for their own bad luck and for the good 
luck of the others. [N.B.—As a matter 
of fact, these 16,777,216 losers would 
probably get up a gamble on their own 
account ; and if unlimited printing space 
were available, one could trace out, for 
each set of losers, a statement similar 
to No. 4.] 

The second lottery takes place on 
June 30th, 1878, and the competitors 
are the 16,777,216 winners of the year 
before. Again we may say that one-half 
of these persons will win and one-half 
will lose. Thus, in 1878, the 8,388,608 
losers retire, and the 8,388,608 winners 
enter for the lottery of 1879. The result 
of this third event is that 4,194,304 
persons join the ranks of the losers in 
the years 1877-78, and that 4,194,304 


persons, all of whom have already had three consecutive wins, are eligible for the 


lottery in 1880. 


By this time all sorts of funny reasons have been invented by 


the losers (and by the winners also) to account for a run of luck that has already 
extended over the three years 1877-79, although, as we see clearly enough, this little 
run of luck, shared equally by more than four millions out of our original thirty- 
three millions, is absolutely what is predicted by @ priori reasoning, and which is 


certain to occur. 


We will not follow every stage of our illustration. 


Notice, for example, that 


when the eighth event is decided, in the year 1884, only 131,072 persons are left 


in to participate in future lotteries. 


But these 131,072 persons are, in 1884, 
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regarded as very lucky, for 
each of them has enjoyed 
a run of luck lasting over 
the years 1877—1884; and 
as they could not then see 
the statement in No. 4, at 
which we are looking in 1899, 
each one of these 131,072 
fortunate winners no doubt Bei A 
thought he was essentially a NAS RE 
lucky person, and would re- Great Chance! Small Risk! 


main so. But, alas! the A Whole Ticket for only 18 Shillings!—A Sixteenth for only Two Shillings! 
very next year, 1885, broke LOTTERY TO BE DRAWN ON 


the luck of just one-half of VA LEN I N E?’s DAY, 


these lucky ones, and sent On whwh Day, THREE of £2,000 will be drawn tm the frst Five Minutes! 
65,536 of them to join ene ee 
previous losers, and to ascribe No. 6. 

their “change of luck” to 

one or other of the fanciful causes we have already noticed. One of these 65,536 
losers in 1885 perhaps married in that year, and so changed his luck; another 
became a teetotaller perhaps, and so his luck left him; a third broke a looking- 
glass in 1885, the year when his luck changed; “and, it’s a funny thing, but the 
very year when I broke that looking-glass my luck completely changed,” runs the 
refrain in later years. 

When the year 1890 is reached, in which the fourteenth lottery is decided, 
there remain only 2048 winners out of the original 33,554,432. These winners 
have had a run of luck for fourteen consecutive years, and surely they may regard 
themselves as men essentially lucky, who are “bound to win” whatever they go 
for. But this bothersome theory of mathematical probability—upon whose reliability 
in actual practice, by 
the way, are built up 
all the solid life assur- 
ance companies and 
societies, which are 
of such great value 
to the community— 

quietly steps in and 
120 Capitals! says, in 1891, to just 
3 pctaegnsmei +3 one-half of these 2048 























Good Old English Scheme, containing Three Prizes of £20,000, Two of £10,000, Two of £5,000, Three uf £2,000, keke lucky ones: “Your 
All Floating—No Stock—No Classes! » 


Begins drawing 30th of THIS MONTH, October’. —luck has changed. I 


Tickets and Sh: ling by ‘T’, BISHL, Stock-Broker, 4, Cornhill; and 9, Charing-Cross; who sold the largess » - > why 
= Capital last Aig ae £30,000, besides his usual proportion of minor Prizes don t know Ww hy but 


No. 7. it has. Please take a 

seat with that crowd 

of losers over there, and invent a reason for this unfortunate change in your luck. 
Good-day.” 

In the Diamond Jubilee year, 1897, there were left of the original population 
in 1877, only 16 winners. ‘These persons had been constantly lucky for twenty-one 
years, and yet in 1898 the good luck of one-half of these sixteen changed, despite 
their firmly established reputations as people having “the D——l’s own luck,” 
(another little fallacy, by the way, for the D——l, as popularly imagined, is a 
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distinctly unlucky person). But then, of course, 
in 1897, there was the Jubilee, “and ever since 
that blessed Jubilee my luck has changed,” say 
these sixteen who lost in 1897, and who had had, 
prior to 1897, a steady run of luck ever since 1877. 

In r1go1 there will be left of our original 
33,554,432 persons only one person, and he or she 
will have had unbroken luck for twenty-five years ; 
and this new series of State lotteries, which we 
have invented for our purpose, stops, having served 
its purpose in proving to us that there are, and 
must be, good luck and bad luck, lucky and 
unlucky persons. 

Observe, specially, that we have, in this  illus- 
tration of luck, been mainly concerned in tracing 
the -careers of the winners. We have done this 
in order to be able to get a complete illustration 
of one part of our subject within small limits of 
space. If we trace out the losers, on the lines of 
No. 4, but removing the prohibition against sub- 
sequent participation in these yearly lotteries when 
a loss occurs, we shall find that, just as our 
winners in No. 4 have various runs of good luck 
which are later changed to bad luck, so also 
would our losers—neglected in No. 4—show various 
runs of bad luck, to be followed by runs of good 
luck ; while at every one of the twenty-five events 
in No. 4 there would be some persons (in con- 
tinually decreasing numbers) who would lose con- 
tinually from the commencement to the end of 
this twenty-five years’ series of events. 

If, in addition to removing the prohibition 
against subsequent participation in these lotteries 
when a loss occurs, we also dispense with the 
other assumptions made at the commencement of 
our examination of No. 4, and so throw open the 
lotteries to all persons in the country, and let 
every person in each year enter for the lottery, 
we introduce complexities which do not admit of 
being treated with the precision which has been 
applied to the concrete illustration we have chosen, 
although the complications so introduced do not 
affect in the slightest degree the validity of our 
proof of the existence of lucky and of unlucky 
persons. This extension of the illustration would, 
moreover, extend the period of observation from 
the twenty-five years we have noticed to an 
unlimited period, and would, as will be evident, 
also extend indefinitely the period over which 
a run of continuous good or bad luck would 
— last, bringing in also an infinitely greater variety 
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of alternating runs of luck than it has been practicable to include in our 
illustration. 

So far, we have applied our reasoning in No. 4 only to a lottery with prizes 
that are distributed each year to the winners remaining in from preceding years. 
Apply now this same kind of reasoning about luck to events other than lotteries— 
and we shall see, as we have seen in No. 4, that, in those events of life which 
are beyond our control, we experience runs of good or of bad luck just as in 
these lotteries, although they do not admit of an exact forecast. 

For example, instead of 
a lottery, let the numbered 
“events” for each year in 
No. 4 represent the ex- 
perience of each year as 
regards the aggregate of all 
those many things which are 
of daily occurrence, some of 
which affect us to our detri- 
ment and some to our benefit 
—all of these occurrences 
being those which ave beyond 
our control, By occurrences 
beyond our own control I 
mean such pieces of good 
or bad luck as may be brought 
to any one of us by accidental 
bodily injury, such as the 
loss of eyesight to a working 
man who without provocation 
was blinded by a strange 
woman the other day, who .- _ ze 
threw a glass at the man in No. 10. 

a public-house ; the loss of 

one’s income by the failure of a bank, such as the City of Glasgow Bank, which 
ruined a friend of mine, who was merely trustee for two children whose property 
included a share in the Bank; the Jabez Balfour swindle ; marrying a wife with 
wholly good motives, to find she is a secret drunkard, or a swindler, as that most 
unfortunate doctor discovered lately, who was sent to prison solely on account of 
his wife’s misdeeds; illness, such as a severe attack of influenza, which causes a 
man to lose his appointment, failure to pass the medical examination for the 
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army when a young man has passed 
all the other tests; a legacy coming 
to one at the most opportune moment, 
a chance meeting which directly leads 
to benefit, an accidental discovery by 
a man of science which leads to 
fame ; getting into the last carriage 
of a train that smashed up in front, 
and a host of other things that are 
beyond our own control, and which 
in some instances go a long way to 
make a man lucky or unlucky. 
Thus, we substitute for our yearly 
win or loss in the lottery in No. 4, 
the net result, each year, of all those 
chance occurrences during the year 
that come to every one in varying 
degrees. If the net result of the year, 
as regards our chance occurrences, be 
lucky for us, we come under the head 
of those who win, and if unlucky 
under the head of those who are 
ranked in No. 4 as losers in each year. 


Following the same line of argument as we have 


yearly lotteries, we see that we may 
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No, 11. 


followed for the twenty-five 
expect, a priori, that some persons will be 


constantly lucky throughout life, while others will be constantly unlucky throughout 
life—and that there will be all shades of good and bad luck between these two 


extremes of luck: we have merely to 


read each event in No. 4 as being composed 


of several “independent minor events, and as representing a net loss or gain, by 


luck, on each year. 


We may now realise, perhaps, from No. 4 and our consideration of it, not only 


that some persons are actually more 
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lucky than others to a very high degree, but 
also we may infer quite logically that for every 
person’s luck to be equal would necessitate a 
condition of things in actual life as extra- 
ordinary and as inconceivable as the existence 
of conditions in tossing a penny thirty or 
forty millions of times, which conditions should 
bring about, during this immense series of 
tosses, a perpetual and unbroken alternation, 
head tail, head tail, head tail, head tail, and 
so on, without a run on either head or tail. 
Although I have tried to prove, and 
perhaps have proved to the satisfaction of my 
readers, the existence of luck, I should like 
to say that this has been done for the sake 
of clearing away mistaken notions about luck ; 
and one is very far from advocating reliance 
upon luck, either good or bad. In the first 
place, it is impossible for any person to know 
if he or she be destined to receive good luck 
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or bad luck, and it is also impossible for any person to know for how long an 
existing run of luck will continue. For example, I know a lady, about forty years 
of age, who admits that she has never experienced a misfortune or any piece of 
ill-luck ; all those things which are commonly connected with good luck have gone 
to this lady for forty years. But this lucky winner in life’s lotteries is as likely 
to experience a change of luck as are some of the unlucky ones. There is, of 
course, the point that continued success and good luck may indirectly minimise a 
piece of subsequent bad luck; while continued failure and bad luck mzy tend to 
magnify subsequent bad luck, and to minimise subsequent good luck. On _ this 
score of luck it is important to bear in mind that people often ascribe to good 
luck results which have nothing to do with luck, but which are the outcome of 
the energy, skill or foresight of the so-called lucky person. And on the other 
hand it is easy for most of us to recall instances of “unlucky” persons whose 
“bad luck” was merely the natural result of the absence in such persons of the 
qualities just named. Luck 
of this sort is outside of — ———— 
our subject, although it is 
often confused with the 
genuine luck which we have 
been discussing. 
Although, as we have 
seen, we must all of us 
be exposed to the risks 
brought by luck pure and 
simple, it is worth while 
to bear in mind that, be 
our luck good or bad, 
nothing that we can do 
can possibly affect our 
future experience of this 
curious and _ important 
factor of life, which has 
given rise to so much 
foolish superstition and 
also to a shortsighted dis- 
belief in luck. Bearing saathins 
this in mind, one sees that, 
be our luck good or bad, no man can sanely allow his luck to have the slightest 
influence upon the line of conduct he follows. If we have good luck, so much 
the better, provided we do not let it influence us, especially in the direction of 
presuming upon a continuance of good luck—a presumption that brings many people 
to grief, after the fashion of our winners in No 4 who became losers. Also it is 
obvious that the proof of the existence of luck which has now been given should 
have an encouraging and not a depressing influence upon persons who may be now 
enduring a run of bad luck. In fact, the proof of the existence of luck which has 
been given impresses one more than ever with the sound good sense of these 
words of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius: “To her who gives and takes back all, 
to Nature, the man who is instructed and modest says, Give what thou wilt; take 
back what thou wilt. And he says this not proudly, but obediently and well 
pleased with her.” 
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CHANGE PARTNERS. 


HE club-doctor had gone away looking very serious, and promising to call 
again in half an hour, after he had been to see another patient. He 
was thinking that by that time his patient might have died or recovered 

consciousness, in either of which cases he would be able to express a more 
decided opinion about her symptoms. At present they puzzled him, and he 
contented himself with looking grave, patting John Emanuel on the back and telling 
him to keep up heart and hope for the best. When he was gone the husband 
sat and stared at the fire, with his empty pipe in his hand. He had filled it 
while the doctor was in the bedroom above, but had bethought himself, as he was 
about to light it, that smoking under the circumstances had an appearance of 
heartlessness, and had emptied the tobacco back into the jar on the mantelshelf. 
It was a new sensation for him to sit still without smoking and without hearing 
his wife bustling about the place, and it added to the feeling of strangeness that 
hung over him not without a certain pleasurableness. There was a certain enjoy- 
ment, too, in the knowledge that everybody in the village would soon be talking 
about his wife’s accident. 

“Tha naabors ll mebbe coom in ta see Soosan,” he said aloud reflectively ; 
and he put down the empty pipe on the mantelshelf, with its cheap clock that 
seemed to tick more loudly than usual, and its two pot dogs which smiled as 
foolishly as ever in spite of the calamity which had come to the house. 

There was a gentle tap at the door before he could sit down again, and John 
Emanuel’s face took a shade of deeper gravity and importance as he crossed the 
room to open it. 

“Qh! it’s thoo, Cousin Sarah,” he said, as a buxom woman of thirty or so 
entered. “A thowt th’ news ’d be getting roond tha plaace.” 

“It’s rare an’ sad news,” said Cousin Sarah, as she shut the door behind 
her. “A met th’ doctor, as a wor coomin’, and he says it'll be th’ end o’ 
Soosan. Tell us how it coom abawt. They saa as thee fawnd ’er when thee coom 
hoam to tha tea.” 

“Yaas,” said John Emanuel, shaking his head slowly, “joost ath’ foot o’ th’ 
ladder, an’ a thowt she wor dead. Hoo long th’ poor thing had bean thear a doan’t 
know, but she ha’n’t mooved a syllabul since, an’ I doan’t think she ever will.” 

“Tha woan’t find another like her in a hurry,” said Cousin Sarah, who had 
been skirmishing round the place while she talked, and had just discovered a 
table-cloth, which she proceeded to lay on the wooden table in a_ bustling, 
workmanlike manner. 
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“A man mun have his vittles, coom what may,” she said, in answer to his 
inquiring glance. “ A’ll be boond tha’s had nowt sin’ tha coom hoam.” 

“ A ha’n’t thowt on it,” said John Emanuel, looking a little brighter, as the 
bustling woman poked up the low fire and put on the kettle. 

“ Tha’ woan’t find another like Soosan in a hurry,” she suggested again as she 
returned to the table ; and John Emanuel nodded. 

“Oop early and ta bed laate,” she went on, “an’ haard at it all th’ time; 
she wor a wonderful woman. What wor she dooin’ when she toombled off 
th’ ladder?” 

“‘ Whiet-washing,” said the husband. 

“A thowt as much.” 

“Well! thoo’rt joost such another,” suggested John Emanuel, as he watched 
her bustling about over the meal. ‘“ A’ve often said to mysen’, Soosan an’ Coosin 
Sarah are th’ only two wimmen as a’d like ta see abawt ma plaace. ‘If Soosan 
shood be took,’ a’ve said to mysen agaan and agaan, ‘Cousin Sarah’s th’ lass as a 
shood maak Missis Smith.’ ” 

The woman stopped in the act of carving a huge slice of bread. 

“Tha doan’t mean it, John Emanuel!” she said, staring at him. 

“A do that,” said John Emanuel, with determination; “but of coorse there’s 
Patrick in tha way naw.” 

‘Of coorse,” said Cousin Sarah, going on with her bread-cutting, and her tone 
became more conversational again. “ Patrick coom with me as far as th’ hoose,” 
she said. “ He sad he’d stop an’ smoak in th’ garden. He’s no good in time o’ 
trubble, ain’t Patrick.” 

“He’s noa nearer marryin’, I spoase?” said John Emanuel thoughtfully. 
Cousin Sarah shook her head. 

“ Patrick’s bone-idle, a think.” 

“Then why doan’t thee give him oop?” said the man, looking down at his 
boots. 

“Give Patrick oop? Whatever foer?” said Cousin Sarah, with an excess of 
innocence ; and the man still stared at his boots as he answered : 

“Why, ta marry me, of coorse. A shall want somebody ta fend an’ to do for 
me when Soosan’s goan.” 

Cousin Sarah put down her knife again to stare across at him. 

“Dost ta mean it, John Emanuel ?” 

“A do,” said he. 

“Then a’ll goa and tell Patrick that a caan’t keap coompany wi’m any longer,” 
she said briskly; and she opened the cottage door to put her plan into execution 
as she spoke. 

John Emanuel looked meditatively into the fire when she was gone. The kettle 
was beginning to sing. The cheap American clock seemed to tick more cheerfully. 

**A wonder whaat Patrick ll saa,” he remarked to himself aloud, and then he 
stared into the fire again. 

Cousin Sarah came back just as the kettle was beginning to boil, and she made 
a dash for it with the teapot in her hand. 

“Tha’s not taaken long abaat it,” said John Emanuel “Whaat does Patrick 
saa?” 

“Oh! he doan’t mind.” 

“Has he goan hoam?” 

“Noa; he’s taalking ta that Mary Emily Quipple next door ovver th’ hedge.” 

‘“‘A’m glad he taakes it kind,” said the man, as he began his tea. ‘Tha’s not 
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a woman in these parts a’d like ta See in Soosan’s plaace but tha, Cousin Sarah, 
Tha’s maade this tea joost as she does, an’ three loomps 0’ sugar too.” 

‘A spoase you'll be burying Soosan on tha Sunday?” said Cousin Sarah, who 
had been following a train of thought of her own. “ Tha’ better get th’ coffin 
maade in Yoark. It'll coom cheaper than if tha give it ta Tompkins ta do. He’s 
rare an’ dear. Whaat’s tha matter, John Emanuel?” 

For the man was staring with a white, scared face towards the narrow, ladder- 
like steps that led up to the room above. As she spoke, she too heard the 
sound of steps descending, and they both sat with mouths ajar, staring. 

The next moment they. started simultaneously as a well-known voice said 
querulously : 

“ Here’s a fine to-do! Me lying in ma bed till all tha daalight’s goan, an’ th’ 
outhoese not haalf doon yet, joost. because a’ve had a bit of a fall off th’ ladder. 
It’s like thee, John Emanuel, laain’ me there in th’ best clean sheats wi’ my dirty 
shoon and cloase on. Why, whaat’s tha to do now, that tha looks as if tha’d 
seen a boggle?” 


Ten minutes later Cousin Sarah called her former fiancé, who was still conversing 
with a pretty pink-gowned country girl over the hedge that divided the front garden 
from the next. 

“*A maade a mistaake, Patrick,” she said, in a businesslike tone: “we'll goa on 
as we have been dooin’.” 

Patrick shook his head. 

“Noa, Sarah ; it’s too laate,” he said. ‘A’ve just asked Mary Emily Quipple 
to be ma wife. an’ sha’s said ‘ Yaas,’” 
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PIPE IN HAND. 





SPIED Love play his pipe one day, 
A monotone, methought, for hours ! 
And down the silent woodland way 
He becked and bowed to birds and flowers. 
Anon, he stilled his finger-tips, 
And kissed his maiden on the lips ; 
Then laughed, and to his pipe again! 
I pondered through an afternoon 
To find a music in his strain, 


Monotonous and slow of tune! 





But, one sly day within the south, 
Love pushed his pipe within my hand! 
I frowned, I smiled, I pursed my mouth 
To mock his moaning through the land. 
His note I blew; it flew, -it flew 
Into a thousand echoes,—through 
The thousand throats of busy birds ; 
And timid trees and roses blown 


And hushing grasses mingled chords 


To match Love’s eager monotone! 
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Ah me! I piped it with a will,— 


And, save me, but I pipe it still! 


A. Boyp Scott. 








CHAPTER VII. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE, 


“THE Viceroy’s camp was no longer a city of dreams. Its silence had gone 
P SD / DS ? 


lost in that indefinable sense of sound which seems to come from the 
heart-beats, even, of unseen humanity; and the whiteness, the purity of it, 
was stained and smirched by the scarlet-as-sin coatees of the innumerable orderlies, 
who bustled about from tent to tent with huge files of references, or lingered at 
the tent doors extorting shoe-money from the native visitors who came in shoals 
to plead for patronage from one or another of the bigwigs belonging to the Hosts 
of the Lord-sa#ib. Groups of these petitioners, awaiting their turn for an interview, 
were to be seen at most tents; but they stood in shoals round one, in which the 
Commissioner of the Division was making the final arrangements for the coming 
durbar * in consultation with the Under-Secretary to Supreme Government. It was 
a difficult task, involving as it did the classification of the aristocracy, plutocracy, 

and democracy of India in one generally satisfactory Court-guide. 
“Tt cann’t be done in this wurrld,” remarked the Commissioner, in one of those 

* Levee. 
Copyright 1899 by Flora Annie Steel 
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suave, plastic, Cork brogues, which might be made of Cork butter from the softness 
and lack of friction they bring to the English language. ‘An’ what’s more, the 
Archangel Gabriel couldn’t do it in heaven, though he’d have a better chance, for 
the Cherubim wouldn’t be wanting seats at all. We are bound to displease 
somebody, so let’s cast lots before the Lord; it’s Scriptural, annyhow.” 

The Under-Secretary looked a trifle shocked, being unacquainted with the 
Commissioner’s methods. 

“But we must... .” he began. 

The other’s keen face looked up from the lists for a second. “Of course we 
must—we govern India practically, by cane-bottomed chairs. Ye remember old 
Gunning? No!—before your time, I expect. Well, he kept two hundred miles 
of north-west frontier as quiet as the grave, for five years, by the simple expedient 
of awarding thirteen seats in his divisional durdar to each of his districts, and 
only taking twelve chairs with him into camp. The mé/iks, you see, never could 
tell which would be chosen odd man out, an’ the fear of it kept ’em like 
sucking doves.” 

“Indeed!” remarked the Under-Secretary, fidgetting with his lists resignedly, 
for he was under the impression that time was being lost. ‘I’m afraid that sort 
of thing wouldn’t answer nowadays.” 

The elder man looked at him gravely ; just one short glance, as he dipped his 
pen in the ink and went on writing, revising, referring. 

“Not a bit of it! They'd send down to Whiteway Laidlaw’s and get Austrian 
bent-wood chairs by value-payable parcel post! ‘The ‘Teuton, sir, is ruinin’ British 
prestige by cheapenin’ the seats of the mighty. There! that’s done—block A’s 
beautiful entirely. Now for block B. Who’s your favourite, and why are you 
backing him?” 

Once more the junior appeared a trifle shocked. “ With reference to Roshan 
Khan,” he began, “ His Excellency desired me to ask whether it might not be 
possible to give him a step for being, as it were, in his own division. He belongs 
to Eshwara, I believe.” 

“The very reason why he cann’t get an inch more than his due. But you can 
tell His Excellency that I’ve settled it. I’ve asked Dering to put him on duty, 
an’ when he is in uniform there’s ro mistaking his place. And then we'll ask him 
in to the reception afterwards with the sahié logue. Who’s your next—Dya Ram ! 
what, the little pleader? Why the blazes should he come to duriar? Attorneys 
don’t go to St. James’.” 

“Mr. Cox, the member of Parliament—perhaps you may remember him?” 

“A little red-haired fellow, was he? who wrote a book about India on the 
back of his two-monthly return ticket?” 

“Mr. Cox is a man of great influence with his party, and he supports Dya 
Ram’s fe 

“ Pestilential little fool!” interrupted the Commissioner impartially, impersonally. 
“Tt wouldn’t be bad, though—stop his scurrilous tongue for a bit. Favour does, 
you know. But I cann’t see my way to it. Old Hodinaggur would be refusing 
his a¢/a and fan* again. He did it once, ye know, when some low-caste fellow 
was within sight of him. Said he didn’t eat with sweepers; and if Crawford—he 
was Commissioner at the time——” 

“Yes,” said the Under-Secretary still more resignedly. He had not yet grasped 
the fact that his coadjutor talked while he worked. 

: hadn’t been six foot four and broad in proportion,’ 





? 


went on his tormentor 





* The ceremonial hospitality offered at levees. 
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imperturbably, “so that the—let us call them the subsequent negotiations—diplomatic 
negotiations: it sounds well—didn’t reach the eye of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Thakoor—one of our best men, let me tell you—would have got 
into trouble ; more’d have been the pity.” 

“Ves,” assented the man of Secretariats; ‘ but about Dya Ram—— 

“Dya Ram, is it now? Could we put him in under the head ‘benevolence,’ 
think you? Did he ever vaccinate a baby, or breed a horse, or give anything to 
a female hospital? No! Then the devil fly off with him for complicating the 
problem of British rule in India! Why should he want to come to durébar at all ? 
When people change their dress they should change their desires; but the only 
effect our civilisation has upon some men I know, is to make them want to keep 
their hat and their boots on at the same time! Well, that’s done! I’ve found 
a place for him where Hodinaggur can’t see the tail end of him unless he squints. 
Now—who’s your next ?” 

While this sort of thing was going on inside the tent, Dya Ram and the 
Thakoor of Hodinaggur were in full view of each other, outside it. The former, 
having scorned the sinful scarlet coatees, even to the point of refusing to have his 
patent leather shoes dusted, was walking up and down in English fashion. The 
latter, in a wonderful parcel-gilt coach, was awaiting the effect of his ten-rupee tip 
with perfect patience and serenity ; while his retinue, which consisted of a dozen 
ragged retainers, carrying lances festooned with tinsel and yaks’ tails, stared 
contemptuously at the two sentries pacing up and down below the flagstaff; who, 
to tell truth, seemed so monotonously part of the general show, as to suggest that 
they also were under the charge of the two yellow-legged policemen who stood on 
either side of the rose bed. 

It was high noon, and the various departmental gongs had begun to give their 
version of the meridian, with that unbiassed disregard for that of their neighbours 
which makes the time of day an absolute uncertainty in a big camp. But it was 
calling time evidently, for two superb red coats, blazoned with gold, appeared in 
company with two big books and a silver inkstand, and disappeared with them 
into the durbar tent. And shortly afterwards an aide-de-camp sloped over to it, 
yawning. 

Both Dya Ram and the Thakoor knew that this meant preparation for those 
who, having the entrée to Government House, had the right to put down 
their names in those big books; but the fact itself affected their two types very 
differently. The old Rajput’s visit of ceremony was of another sort. He, obeying 
definite orders, would come at a specified time, and get his specified salute with 
his compeers. But Dya Ram was like the wild tribes in one way,—he was 
unspecified. He was neither fish nor fowl, flesh nor good red herring. 

So, as he watched a young Englishman drive up in a bamboo cart, dash into 
the tent, and dash out again as if the place belonged to him, he felt aggrieved. 
He even went so far as to formulate his grievance in mental words, and then 
these appeared to him so apposite to a leading article, that he took out a 
note-book and, after some corrections, stored away for future use the assertion that 
“the time will come when the colour of the hand which holds the pen will be no bar 
to tts writing itsname in the Book of...?” He did not feel sure of the qualitative 
noun, and trying Fate, Fame, Life and Lord, left a blank instead. 

Meanwhile carriages and dogcarts of sorts had begun to drive up, their 
occupants disappearing into the tent for a second or two, then coming out with 
the smile of the elect on their faces. Father Ninian was one of the first, 
resplendent in a new soufane and sash, with Akhbar Khan in his orderly’s get-up, 
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oscillating between a palsy of delighted servility and a catalepsy of dignity; the 
one for his superiors, the other for his equals. 

And, after a while, in one of those mysteriously nondescript four-wheeled 
vehicles that defy classification but may be said to come under the head “ phitton” 
(phaeton) of which mission people seem to have a monopoly, came good Mrs, 
Campbell and her niece Erda Shepherd ; the former full of indignant, yet meek 
alarm, because Dr. James, having come across an old friend farther down the 
avenue, had bidden her go on and write his name as well as her own. 

“T ken weel how it will be,” she asserted to her niece, “for I havena 
brought my specs, an’ a body canna but be nervous with a young man in a 
scarlet coat glowering at them. I shall put the doctor into the wrong book; for, 
you see, I canna write the two names ane after the ither like a marriage lines, 
for there is one big bookie for the women and one for the men folk, like a 
Puseyite chapel! ay! an’ for the matter o’ that, like a divorce court—and I so’ud 
never hear the last o’t if I evened the doctor to myself!” 

“Let me do all three, auntie,” said Erda with a laugh, as she got out of the 
carriage—“ really there’s no need for you to come—I’ll be back in a minute.” 

The blaze of sunshine blinded her for the darkness of the tent, and she could 
scarcely tell whose hand it was which stretched itself frankly, eagerly, for hers as 
she entered. Yet, even through her glove she knew the touch, before Lance 
Carlyon’s voice said joyfully,— 

“Come to write your name? I’ve just written mine. Funny our hitting off 
the same time, isn’t it?” 

The tone of his voice, joined to that startling recognition of his touch which 
she could not conceal from herself, made her shrink, as if from actual intrusion. 
“T have to write my uncle and aunt’s first,” she said coldly; “there was no use 
in us all coming in.” 

She walked on, as she spoke, to where the two books lay on a sort of 
lectern, while the aide-de-camp, seeing the visitor was a lady, came forward 
politely to assist. 

“ Not that book, Mansfield,” remarked Lance coolly; ‘“ Miss Shepherd wants— 
Miss Shepherd, will you allow me to introduce Captain Mansfield ?—to write her 
uncle’s name first.” 

She looked back at him almost angrily, full of resentment at his persistence, 
but even in the semi-blindness which was still hers, his face showed too kind for 
that, and as, at that moment, another lady came in with a flutter of laces and 
ribbons to appropriate Captain Mansfield’s ready services, Erda had to allow Lance 
to find her a pen. 

“That’s right! Now for the other book,” he said. 

The aide-de-camp had by this time gone to see the laces and ribbons back to 
their carriage, so the two were alone. 

“Your aunt’s first, you know.” ‘There was a suspicion of friendly chaff in his 
tone this time, but it was gone in a minute as he went on quickly—‘‘ Erdmuth ?— 
is that your name?—why! it means LEarth-mood—or, say—world’s desire, 
doesn’t it?” 

She felt herself flush. ‘I did not know you were such a German scholar,” 
she replied sarcastically. ‘‘ Yes! my name is Erdmuth Dorothea. I was called so 
after—after some one you most likely know nothing about: Countess Zinzendorf— 
though she was famous enough.” She paused, feeling savagely desirous of 
snubbing him. “But I daresay you never even happened to hear of Jean Ziska, 
Mr. Carlyon ?” 
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He smiled suddenly, broadly. “ Jean Ziska!” he echoed: “rather! We had 
a pony called Ziska at home—a Hungarian—used to eat thistles like a donkey.” 
He stopped to laugh, and she was about to turn and rend him, when he continued 
half-apologetically, “Of course I have!—Only the name, you see, brought back 
such jolly old times. Ziska was the beggar who had his skin made into a drum 
when he was dead. “I don’t expect it’s true, but it’s a fine tale. ‘The ‘drum 
ecclesiastic’ with a vengeance, and no mistake!” 

“Oh! but it is,” interrupted the girl, forgetting her annoyance in her eagerness. 
“ My grandfather—we are really Moravians, you see, and our name should be 
Schaeffer—saw it when he was a child, He used to tell me that people said, if it 
was beaten everybody must . has 

But Lance’s attention had wandered. He was looking at her signature with a 
curious, almost wistful smile. ‘ Erdmuth!” he repeated thoughtfully, then turned 
to her: “I say, you really ought to come to the ball with that name,—do!” 

He was simply, she told herself, the most distractingly irrelevant, yet at the 
same time the most appallingly direct, person she had ever come across! “ Really, 
Mr. Carlyon,” she began, with such heat that the aide-de-camp, returning, stared ; 
until Lance coolly asked him if he didn’t think Miss Shepherd very unkind not to 
come to the Bachelors’ ball? Whereupon he, having by this time had enough of 
laces and ribbons, and begun to recognise a distinct charm in the glistening coils 


of hair half-hidden by a wide hat, promptly asked her for the pleasure of a dance. 
Erda looked from one to the other aghast, and, to her own intense surprise, 
fell back upon the woman’s all-embracing excuse: “I—I really haven't a dress.” 
It seemed the simplest and easiest. 
“Oh, anything does for a fancy ball,” persisted Lance argumentatively, as he 


followed her out. “A tailor in the bazaar would run you up a Greek dress in no 
time, and it would do awfully well. All white, don’t you know” his voice 
slackened and grew soft, as if he saw what he described, and the sight made him 
glad—“ all straight folds, with a little edge of red-gold, like”—-he paused, then 
went on boldly—* like the sunshine on your hair—and_ red-gold bracelets high up 
on your arms, and a red-gold apple in your hand—the World’s Desire. . .” He 
stopped abruptly, with a quick catch in his breath, startled at his own words 

And _ she, too, held her breath before the vision; for she saw it also—saw 
herself as he had described her, and the glamour of it, the desire -of it, assailed 
her, body and soul. Yet she made a desperate, a passionately resentful effort 
to ignore it. 

“JT didn’t know you were so well up in chiffons, Mr. Carlyon,” she said, with a 
forced laugh. ‘Did you ever think of setting up a milliner’s shop? One is badly 
needed in Eshwara.” 

But the glamour of it had come to Lance Carlyon like a revelation, and the 
blood was leaping in his veins. 

“T will if you——” he began. 

She scarcely recognised his voice in one way. In another she knew it must 
be his; for all the vitality and strength, the single-mindedness and simplicity which 
she had seen in him so often, were crowded into it; brought into it by a fancy, 
concentrated by a mere suggestion—of herself! The magic of this seemed to 
encompass her; she sought shelter from it recklessly. 

“T!” she interrupted, “I don’t go in for that sort of thing, Mr. Carlyon. You 
seem to forget my work—work which I value above milliners! Try Mrs. Smith : 
there she is, coming in her victoria—she is one of the best-dressed women | 
ever saw.” 
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“The World's Desire.” 


She could not certainly have looked better than she did, as, seeing Lance 
Carlyon, she called to him as her carriage drove up. 
“Do you know where Captain Dering is? He promised 


” 
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Here Lance with guilty haste interrupted her. He was just about to drive over 
and give her a message. Dering had had a touch of fever. He had been over 
at the Palace, arranging about the Chinese lanterns for the decorations till late the 
evening before, and 

“He might have sent a little sooner,” put in Mrs. Smith, “I have been 
waiting ; he said he would drive me in his dogcart.” There was no vexation, only 
an almost pathetic surprise in her voice ; and Lance looked guiltier still. 

“T’m awfully sorry—it’s all my fault. I was late to begin with, and then... 
he glanced at Erda involuntarily. Compromisingly, it seemed to her. 

“T am afraid I kept Mr. Carlyon,” she said haughtily—“ most unwillingly, I 
assure you. Thanks so much, but I can get in quite well by myself.” 

As she drove off, however, her head was in a whirl ; and when, in pausing to pick 
up Dr. Campbell, the whole panorama of the camp, the hills behind it, the distant 
temples of Eshwara, the busy place-seekers in the foreground, the scarlet sin-stains of 
the chuprassies’ coats against the dazzling whiteness of the tents, lay before her, one of 
those rare incomprehensible moods came upon her when the soul retreats into its 
spiritual body, so that the sight grows clear, the touch keen, and you can feel the round 
world spin beneath your feet, see the shadow of earth stretching far amorg the stars. 

The World’s Desire! What was it? 

Brought up to believe that the heart of man—that mainspring of the spinning 
world—was vile, she had never asked herself why this was so. She had read the 
story of Adam and Eve with unquestioning faith, yet never sought to know what 
had changed the good to evil. 

But now, as her eyes rested on those far-distant peaks with that faint mist 
about their feet hiding the “‘Cradle of the Gods,” and followed, as far as the eye 
could follow in the nearer hills, the climbing track worn by the weariness of that 
eternal search after Righteousness, she asked herself what it was which kept 
mankind so long upon the road; asked herself, for the first time, what that first 
sin had been which had lost Paradise. 

No lack of desire after salvation, surely. Generation on generation of Eastern 
pilgrims had worn that path out of the sheer rock, had agonised after good and 
remained evil—a little shudder of memory ran through her at the thought—how 
evil! And now the West, with its white tents, its white face, its white creed, had 
come to show a newer, a better way. 

Had it? But what had it done for itself? She had worked for two years in 
London ere coming out to India, and another shudder of memory swept over her 
of what she had seen there. 

The World’s Desire! Lance Carlyon had called her that—a woman with a 
red-gold apple in her hand... . 

The sound of angry dispute brought her back to realities. They were passing 
out of the camp under the triumphal arch, and one of its sentries was barring the 
entrance of an ash-smeared figure, which was brandishing a stamped petition paper 
as if it had been a card of admission, and yelling excitedly for “justice ! justice!” 

“Tt is that pernicious fellow, Gorakh-nath,” remarked Dr. Campbell sententiously. 
“He wishes, no doubt, to appeal against Captain Dering’s order, of which I, for 
one, am heartily glad. A Christian Government is bound to refuse sanction to the 
practice of a faith which, it is impossible not to see, is degrading in the extreme 
to those who hold it.” 

Erda’s eyes were still clear—clear with what those who do not see, call dreams. 

“Vet it seeks what we do: peace—forgiveness—the cradle of the goodness, the 
innocence it left behind—somehow . . .” 
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Dr. James Campbell turned to her in dignified, amazed displeasure. “ May I 
ask what has caused——” 

“That’s easy tellin’,” interrupted Mrs. Campbell comfortably. “It’s yon hat 
with feathers when she is accustomed to a pith one. An’ she standin’ in the sun 
talkin’ to Mr. Carlyon! It’s just got to the lassie’s head. I was the same myself 
when I was young, Erda; but Dr. James thought it a duty——” 

* And so I do now, my dear,” put in her husband. “It is a distinct duty on 
the part of mission workers to take every precaution; and if her head is Erda’s 
weak point, I shall warn David % 

Mrs. Campbell nodded hers and smiled ; and almost winked. “Oh! Davie will 
take care of her—never fear; he is not a ninny!” 

Erda flushed scarlet all over her face and neck. It seemed to her as if she 
had forgotten her cousin the Reverend David Campbell altogether. And yet she 
was engaged to be married to him as soon as he returned from a well-earned 
holiday in England. 

A swift remorse left her pale again. Davie, who was so much in earnest, who 
looked to her as—as . 

That vision of a woman with a red-gold edging to her white robe and a 
red-gold apple in her hand came to send the blood to her face once more. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
FALLING STARS. 


THE long durbar tent was packed from end to end with the cane-bottomed seats 
of the mighty ; and in each sate its appointed occupant—patient, grave, silent. 

But in the two rows behind the Viceroy’s still empty chair of state, the 
Englishmen in political dress or uniform who sat in the front, and the English- 
women in the latest Paris fashions who sat behind, were talking and laughing, in 
a perfectly well bred way; yet, to the majority of those silent spectators, at the 
expense of decency, since a durbar is, like a West Indian ball, not for /¢adlkee. 
There was, however, no disapproval on those indifferent dark faces. Such things 
were part and parcel of that general eccentricity of the Muzoors, before which it 
behoved calmness to remain calm. Yet those same faces would have been quick 
to notice and resent the faintest breach of etiquette in regard to their own treatment 
or position. ‘Those being correct, the rest was immaterial. 

And now, the sudden strains from without of “God Save the Queen” sent those 
talking, laughing rows to their feet silently, with the proud alacrity so noticeable 
in India, where the act is a confession of faith, indeed! But the mass beyond 
followed suit obediently, with a starry shiver of diamond-flash, a milky way of 
pearl-shine ; for Eugene Smith’s electric light was working full power. 

Finally, as if wafted on the full chords, came a small man, with that inevitable 
look of coming into church which Englishmen consider dignity ; possibly because 
public worship is, really, the only function in which they are not inwardly ashamed 
of taking part! The great gold chair, the great gold footstool, seemed all too 
large for everything about their occupant, save the diamond star, the ribbon on 
his breast. Yet, in a way, the scene gained by his inadequacy when, after a 
decent pause, a decent silence, he rose, small, insignificant, to give voice to 
Empire: in a strong Scotch accent, it must be admitted, which equalled the 
Commissioner’s Irish one, when—its proper exponent, the Secretary, having a cold— 
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he read a translation of the Viceroy’s speech, and his soft brogue ran riot among 
the clamorous Persian vowels : 


“ Ai Maharajahan, rajthan, nawdban wa sahiban alishan.” 


The diamonds and pearls sat too still for play, so the electric light contented 
itself with the white teeth of Englishwomen as they yawned. But even these 
failed it when, the speech ending, that front row began its file past; the civilians 
first, the soldiers next. A quick file, a formal bow as a rule; but, every now and 
again, a pause would come in the monotonous string of names for a few words 
from the Viceroy, and another bow ere the recipient passed on. Muriel Smith, 
who sat behind—the best-dressed woman there, as Erda Shepherd had judged her 
—watched her husband’s tall, gaunt figure approaching, and wondered if—if that 
pause would come to him! Her heart beat so when it did, that she could hear 
nothing except “ graciously pleased ”—‘“‘ eminent services ”—“ distinguished order ” ; 
but a whisper from her neighbour, “All right! C.S.L, not C.LE.,” left her 
sick and faint with relief. Even so, her eyes instinctively sought Vincent Dering’s 
sympathy ; but he, to her surprise, was looking at the tall, gaunt man, whose face 
was a “ nunc dimittis” 
even of his wife. 

But he had forgotten her, amid a host of other things, for three whole years ; 
forgotten them in a ceaseless effort, an untiring energy. And now that the necessity 
for this was over, sleep and rest were his first thoughts. He took both, apparently, 
in his chair, while the Commissioner—causing this time a fresh flashing of jewels— 
began on a fresh string of titles: 


‘ 


in itself, as he made his way back to his seat, forgetful 


“ Sri raja t rajan, fursund-t-khds munsoor t saman—méaharai-dhiradj rasakh.” 


And, as they rolled on, the atom of humanity belonging to them—some one in 
faded brocade with ropes of ill-shaped pearls and uncut stones wound about him, 
or a jauntier figure fresh and glittering from a Calcutta jeweller’s shop—would be 
singled out by its political in charge, like a sheep from a flock, and guided 
dexterously to the proper spot in the whole round world wherein obeisance and 
offering could be made with dignity to itself and the recipient. ‘Then it would 
be swept on—regardless of an invariable desire to break back—in an endless circle 
to its seat, while fresh titles rolled out, and a fresh owner was hemmed in and 
swept forward. So two whole mortal hours, there was nothing but this ; with, every 
now and again, that pause for a few words—translated now into Irish-Urdu— 
producing an expression as of a cat licking cream on a face as it was hustled 
back, blindly obedient, as sheep are with a collie they know and trust. 

Then at long-last, after every one, even Dya Ram—who looked terribly disjointed 
between his frock coat, white tie, grey trousers, and the gold mohur which he 
persisted in holding, after native custom, in his gloved right hand—had passed, the 
politicals gathered in a knot, like churchwardens for the offertory plates, and the 
distribution of atéa@ and pan—that sacrament of servitude and sovereignty, began. 
It, too, was exactly like an offertory ; that is, a languid passing round of a plate 
by an official, and yawns for the rest of the congregation, 

Finally, with a vigour savouring—like a voluntary—of relief, the band attacked 
“ God save the Queen” once more, ‘the Viceroy retired, the durbarces trooped out, 
still calm and silent, yet satisfied; and the Commissioner, sinking into a vacant 
seat, said,— 

“Thank the Lord! ‘That’s over without a hitch. So India’s safe for another 
six months at the cost of a trumpery title or two.” 
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“TJ don’t see on what ground,” began the Under-Secretary laboriously. 
“Then ye don’t read your Bible! Didn’t Adam, when he was given dominion 
over the lower animals, begin by bestowing names on them ?—Ah! my dear Mrs. 
Smith, I didn’t know ye were so close! A thousand congratulations, my dear 
lady ——” 

“You don’t mean it, sir,” she interrupted, laughing. “Do you think I have 
forgotten the consolatory verses you wrote me last year when Eugene didn’t get 
anything. You are a fraud——” 

“Not a bit of it; only an Irishman,” put in Father Ninian, with an almost 
tender smile for the keen whimsical face which had been friend to him, and foe 
to him, for many a long year. “Let us have the verses, Mrs. Smith.” 

“*Say ye don’t remember them, there’s a kind soul,” urged the Commissioner 
persuasively. 


“But I do— 





‘*T dreamt, and lo! the stars fell from the sky 
To blaze upon the breasts of naughty men ; 
And as I wondered, came this swift reply : 
Each star is some soul’s inmost aim: and when 
The angels don’t approve, it is returned 
To feed the base-born flame by which it burned. 
The nice, they keep until—life’s struggle striven— 
The owners find them at the gates of heaven.” 
** Striven—heaven !” groaned the Commissioner amid the clapping of hands: 
“my dear Madam! did I commit such a crime—I mean rhyme? But the poet’s 
right—ye can’t go wide of the mark, anyhow, even in a song, but you’re sure to 
find the fact again in the heart of a friend!” 

So, with that curiously light-hearted, almost reckless frivolity of Indian society — 
a not unnatural recoil, perhaps, from the perpetual presence of the greatest social 
problem the world has ever seen, or is likely to see; that is, the mutual 
assimilation of East and West without injury to either—the little company of 
English men and women, Empire makers and breakers, drifted out into the 
sunshine, and so on to the Viceroy’s private enclosure, where the band, weary of 
national anthems, was already at work on a selection of street tunes beginning 
with “Tommy, make room for your uncle.” 

So the pageant of power passed into a garden party, and nothing remained to 
show the hand-grip which had made that garden out of a wilderness, to tell of 
the tireless effort to solve the problem, the ceaseless striving to be just, which 
underlay all the quips and cranks, the foibles and follies of the great camp, save 
the premature baldness of a few heads, as their owners fought desperately at 
badminton—fought to prevent a child’s shuttlecock from falling in the wrong court. 
A fight which was watched with blank courtesy, as a further exhibition of sheer 
eccentricity, by those of the jewelled and brocaded owners of titles who had the 
entrie to this Holy of Holies. 

Roshan Khan, however—who looked splendid in his uniform—fought with the 
best ; and won, too, though Laila Bonaventura, who played on his side, stood still, 
taking, it is true, the shots which came within reach dexterously enough, but never 
stirring an inch for one beyond. And, as he played, the curious chance which 
had brought him into her company made his blood run fast. 

Captain Dering had bidden him join the set—bidden him curtly, almost savagely, 
as the best player available in answer to a challenge from Muriel Smith to play 
her, her husband, and the Commissioner. And this challenge had come curtly, 
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‘* So the pageant of power passed into a garden party.” 


also, because Captain Dering was standing beside Laila Bonaventura, to whom he 
had been giving a cup of coffee. Not because it gave him pleasure, but from 
sheer determination not to let his mistake in the darkness count for anything. Yet, 
as the girl’s hand took the cup from his, he had remembered with a thrill the 
gladness, the content, that hand had once brought him. ‘Though he refused to 
acknowledge the fact, the puzzle of this mistake had been his chief thought ever 
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since it occurred, and a smouldering resentment regarding his past relationship with 
one, who was still to him the best and dearest of women, was the result. He felt 
vaguely that Muriel, as well as he, ought to have known that their sentiment, their 
monopoly as it were of friendship, could only mean—what it had meant to him 
during those few moments of blindness which had, paradoxically, opened his eyes. 
So he had felt bitter, and she had known it, instinctively. If she had ever faced 
facts, this alone might have opened her eyes also; but she was too good a woman, 
too helplessly bound by her woman’s cult of Love, to be able to dissociate it from 
friendship. So, without bringing a doubt even, the jealous desire of appropriation 
which draws a line clear and clean as a sword-cut between the two, had risen up 
in her, from the absence of the sympathetic look she had expected from Vincent 
Dering. So she had challenged him; and so it came to pass that Roshan Khan 
played badminton with Laila Bonaventura. She took no notice of him beyond a 
casual inspection of his uniform; still the mere fact of being her equal, even within 
the white lines which separated their badminton court from the realities of life, 
seemed a fate. When the game was over, his eyes followed her closely ; and he, 
himself, at a respectful distance. And as he followed his desire to speak to her 
grew, as he pondered on his right to do so. After all, as his grandmother had 
said, she was his cousin. 

And fate was on his side once more. <A _ well-bred crowding round a table, 
where some photographs of the camp were being shown, brought him so near her 
that she caught sight of his yellow, silver-laced uniform behind her, and turned 
quickly: turned with a look in her big black eyes which dazzled him. 

It vanished, however, in a second ; yet her words, spoken with a faint resentment, 
made the memory of the look give rise to a swift pulse of angry suspicion. 

“T thought you were Captain Dering,” she said. ‘Why do you wear the same 
uniform? I thought natives couldn’t be officers.” 

The assumption, in his present state of mind, made all his fierce temper flash 
to his face ; but ere he could choose English words to express it, she had laughed 
and, after her fashion when amused, become confidential. ‘“ You are angry at 
being called a native ; but you ave one, aren’t you? Then it is so foolish. You 
are like my guardian. He can’t bear the bazaar people to call me ‘ Begum-sahiba’ ; 
but they do sometimes, you know, because I own a lot of their houses and lands, 
and my grandmother was a native princess. I know that, though my guardian 
never speaks about it. He is ashamed, I think—like you are. I’m not. I didn’t 
choose my grandmother. Why should one fuss about such things? If they're 
true, it can’t be helped, and if they’re not, what does it matter? Besides, it must 
be rather nice to be a real Begum. You haven't seen any, of course: they wouldn’t 
let you, would they? ‘That must be horrid. How could you like people if you 
didn’t see them? Besides,” she added, with an access of demure, pious conviction, 
“it would be wicked to marry them, you know. You should never marry any one 
you don’t love. Even the Sisters told me that.” 

Her voice had deepened, broadened ; her eyes, occupied with his uniform, not 
his face, had grown soft. Hitherto he had been too much at a loss before her 
sudden garrulity to interrupt ; now that vague suspicion recurred, making him feel 
inclined to say brutally, “I am your cousin; I claim you.” The very thought of 
her outraged face attracted him. But English words were inadequate for such 
emotions, so, as he paused, she went on,— 

“As you are here, I suppose you'll be asked to the ball also. It is to be in 
my palace, you know, because Captain Dering thinks it the best place. He says 
the gardens will be beautiful all lit up.” She smiled as if at some secret mystery, 
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then continued: “Of course I don’t know yet, I haven’t seen it; but I think it 
will be lovely. Only I wish my dress was different. I am Beatrice—Dante’s 
Beatrice—and I think it stupid. But my guardian chose it because ...” She 
smiled again with the same secret amusement. “I don’t know, of course, but I 
expect it is because my great-grandmother went as Beatrice to some ball long 
ago. It is generally that. I think he must have been in love with her. Isn’t it 
funny?” 

“ Laila,” came Father Ninian’s voice from behind, “I have been looking for 
you everywhere. It is time to go.” 

His usually kind old face was stern; he gave the curtest of recognitions to 
Roshan Khan, and, as he carried his ward off, said sharply, “ Who introduced you 
to that native?” 

“No one!” she replied indifferently. “I thought he was Captain Dering ; 
their uniforms . .. ” She broke off to add with more animation: “I do like the 
gold and silver lace; but of course the jewels, like the rajahs wore, look best.” 

He interrupted her in Italian, giving a quick gesture of dissent. ‘‘Say not so, 
cara mia; they would look ill on—on Englishmen. And listen, child! You should 
not speak to strangers; and I would rather you did not speak to such natives at 
all. They—cannot understand quite—for they look on women differently from what 
we do.” 

Laila’s eyes narrowed sullenly. “Very well, guardian,” she said, resignedly ; 
“only I suppose they must know what their women are really like—and—perhaps 
the native ladies prefer it.” 

The old man looked at her startled, but said nothing. 

When he had gone to find Akhbar Khan and the carriage, Vincent Dering, 
seeing her alone, came up out of sheer politeness—so, at least, he told himself— 
to ask if she wanted anything. Yet something in her face sent him beyond mere 
courtesy at once—something almost childishly apparent. 

“Tm afraid you haven’t been enjoying yourself,” he said kindly. ‘“ Why not? 
I thought it rather pleasant.” 

“Very pleasant!” she assented wearily. “Only my guardian has been telling 
me not to do things; and I don’t know why, but I always want to do them at 
once. Don’t you?” 


” 





He could not actually deny the fact. “Sometimes. One has to pretend 

She raised her eyes to his blindingly: he caught a glimpse in them of the 
lawless approval Roshan Khan had seen, yet of something else—a lawless disdain. 
“Why must one?” she asked. “I never mean to—never! If I want to do a 
thing I'll do it. I don’t mean wicked things, of course”: she returned here to 
demure, almost plaintive piety: “I don’t want to do them; and nothing can be 
wrong when it seems right to you, and it is real—ever so real, and you give 
yourself to it, every bit of you, without thinking, and—and ask nothing—nothing 
at all.” 

Her vehemence, her passionate assertion, roused a quick response in him. 
“Would you do that?” he asked, his voice vibrating. ‘“ Would you—really ?” 

She smiled slowly. “Of course I don’t know,” she said. “I haven't tried 
yet; but I never pretend. I don’t even pretend to like my dress for the ball. 
It zs so stupid.” 

He felt annoyed at being led into a burst of emotion and then baulked. 
“You will look charming, I’m sure,” he said, in his worst manner; “and if you 
don’t like it, change to something jolly after supper. Lots of people do.” 

“Will Mrs. Smith?” she asked quickly. 
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He flushed angrily. “TI really don’t know,” he began. 
Her eyes were on him curiously. “ That’s funny,” she said. “I thought 

people . . . . Not that it matters,” she went on, “for I can’t. I haven’t a dress. 

Do you know, I never have anything I really like—never !” 

The girl’s voice was absolutely touching in its listless, dull confidence, and he 
could not help consolation. “You'll have the ball, I’m sure; you will enjoy it 
awfully, and—-and you mustn’t forget that you’ve given me the second waltz, and 
the first extra after supper.” 

She did not answer for a moment. “Have I?” she asked. “I didn’t know 
it; but I will. That will be nice. And you are coming to decorate to-morrow, 
aren't you? ‘That will be nice too.” 

Her tone lingered in his ears long after she had gone. It was with him, even 
when he was driving Mrs. Smith home, and, of course, making up their little 
misunderstanding by the way. Possibly because of this making up; since, for the 
first time, the elaborate éc/aircissement irked him. It seemed so unnecessary, unless 
the whole affair meant something which was quite out of the question. 

‘For instance, when driving Lance Carlyon back to the fort afterwards, he did 
not desire an explanation of the latter’s moodiness. When a chum was evil- 
dispositioned, you waited calmly for him to come round; that was friendship. 

“T’m sorry Miss Shepherd couldn’t come,” said Lance suddenly, his eyes on 
that spit of sand, with its hovels and logs, below the town. “I wanted her to, 
awfully, if only because she’s never seen a durbar; but”—he smiled—‘I expect 
some one else wanted her instead. By George! Dering, you don’t know how that 
girl works. Sometimes I feel it’s a shame, and sometimes I think it’s splendid ; 
though, of course, it doesn’t matter a dash what I think.” 

And that? Vincent Dering asked himself, was that love? Laila Bonaventura’s 
voice came back to make him certain of one thing: that would not be her version | 
of the old, old story; and the knowledge made him somehow more content 
with his world. 

Meanwhile another man in yellow and silver lace was being haunted by a girl’s 
voice, which had spoken of things which no decent woman of his own race would 
have mentioned ; yet which had spoken to him with an equality which no English- 
woman would have allowed herself. And as for Englishmen! the recollection of 
Father Narayan’s face, as he had carried the girl off, made Roshan Khan curse 
under his breath. 

But the girl herself had been different. He literally did not know what to 
think, and the desire for some one else’s opinion grew so strong, that finally, with 
a curious mixture of reluctance and triumph, he forsook the straight road to the 
fort, and turned his horse’s head towards his grandmother’s house. She was at | 
least a woman; she might understand and judge better than he. 

His first sight of her, however, in unprepared toilette, m/nus the green satin 
trousers, which gave such dignity to her rotund little figure, nus all pretence at 
pomp, dirty, unkempt both in her surroundings and herself, made him feel what 
a fool he was. ‘The more so when she began by resenting his summary visitation, 
especially in uniform, which, she asserted, made her feel, even at her age, as if 
she were committing the indiscretion of seeing a stranger ! 

What could a woman like that know? Yet, having come, he might as well 
go through with his errand; so he cut short her upbraidings by saying, without 
preamble : 

“T have seen my cousin. I spoke to her, and—and she spoke back again.” 

Mumtaza Mahal looked at him for a moment incredulously, then she cracked 
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‘*He forsook the straight road to the fort, and turned his horse's head towards his grandmother's house.” 


all her finger joints over his head, or as nearly over it as her height would allow. 

“Said I not so?” she asked prophetically. ‘“ And when will the wedding be ?” 

“ Wedding!” he echoed petulantly. ‘ There is no talk of wedding—I have but 
seen her.” 

*“ But seen her!” echoed the old lady in her turn. ‘ That came after, in my 
time ; but God knows how things go nowadays. ‘Then what didst speak about ?” 

He had to give a bowdlerised version of what had passed; yet, even so, 
Mumtaza Mahal looked shocked. 

“A bold hussy!” she said; “but thou wilt bit and bridle her.” 

He burst out angrily—for his own recital had shown him the folly of castle- 
building on so slight a foundation: “I am a fool,” he said, “and so art thou, for 
all thy years!” 
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Her little black eyes flashed angrily. ‘Not I! Did she not say she would like 
to be a Legum? and if that means not... .” 

“ And could I make her one?” he interrupted fiercely: “‘I—a havi/dar on a 
bare pittance—with no prospect of rising? Dost dream me Vawéd, fool ?” 

The old lady’s face grew cunning in a second, the instinctive love of intrigue 





roused by the mere suggestion. She leant towards him eagerly. “And wherefore 
not, Roshan? Are all things fixed? Do rulers never change? I live here in a 
corner, nothing but a poor woman; yet I hear more, it seems, than thou dost. I 
hear of discontent, of desires, of things that call for change. Only to-day they 
spoke of men being killed to make light for these infidels, and Gorakh-nah jogi 
hath sworn a miracle.” 

He turned on her with a bitter, reckless laugh. “Is that new? Is there net 
always talk? ‘The wise listen not.” 

A vast importance, a real dignity, came to her in an instant. “If the Huzoors 
had listened to such talk in 757.” 

A thrill ran through him: the thrill of secret curiosity, almost of expectation, 
regarding the great Rebellion from which so many things date, which young India 
always feels in the presence of their elders who passed through it. 

“Thou dost know, of course,” he said, catching his breath. ‘Thou canst 
remember.” 

“ Aye,” she replied sternly. “And there was no more talk then than there is 
now.. *Tis not a question of words. It is fate. Something happens, and then— 
then the Aavi/dar may be Mawdb—as his fathers were.” 

She had gone too far, and recalled him to himself. “Then let us await the 
happening,” he said, curtly. 

“Wait!” echoed the old lady, reverting to the main point. ‘Thou canst not 
wait. Having gone so far, the negotiations cannot drop. ‘Thou must send the gift, 
and see what comes of it.” 

“A gift?” he repeated: “what gift, and wherefore ?” 

Mumtaza Mahal looked round as if for approval, tucked a packet of dn into 
her cheek, and chuckled. She was on familiar ground now. 

“Leave that to me. I know what girls like. I have them still. Aye! a dress 
that her grandmother wore—good as new, being for a tall woman. And _ jewels. 
’Tis no harm at least, see you; since, if they like it not, the gift is returned.” 

He stood doubtful, half pleased, half shocked at the suggestion. She could 
certainly send the things back; and he had many a time seen Englishwomen 
wearing native jewellery—aye! and decorating their rooms with native dresses. And 
he could write that they were from her cousin and servant. 

That would be easier than telling. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUT OF THE PAST. 


“T pret as if I had this moment arrived,” said Muriel Smith, as she looked down 
into the garden from a balcony, which jutted out upon one side of the wide flight 
of marble steps that led upwards to the loggia of the palace. “Yet I know I've 
been here for hours. I wonder when the mere beauty of it will cease to—to take 
my breath away? You understand, don’t you ?” 

“Yes!” assented Vincent Dering, half grudgingly. He would rather not have 
Understood more than others, But he did; that was the worst of it, 
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He was looking his best, in the old cavalry uniform of grey and silver and 
cherry-colour, all laced, embroidered, and glittering with epaulettes, sabretache, 
and high stock: the uniform of a hundred years ago, when adventurers ruled 
half India, and Englishmen were demigods. It seemed to have brought something 
of their pride and recklessness, something of the dreams they dreamt into his 
whole bearing, as he stood leaning over the balustrade gazing fixedly at the scene 
before him. It was beautiful indeed! Beautiful with that unearthly stillness which 
only comes to illuminations in a windless Indian night. The lines on lines, the 
curves on curves of tiny lights which outlined each pillar and arch, each buttress 
and recess of the palace, the battlemented wall of the garden, and the turreted 
town rising above it, were steady as the stars. The fine fret of the acacia trees, 
showing white against the purple of the sky, was still as if carved in stone. There 
was no flicker in the soft radiance which made the solid marble seem translucent, 
illumined mysteriously from within. 

The very shadows slept. Such scented shadows, clinging to the burnished 
orange trees, hidden in the wilderness of roses, dreaming on the perfumed cushions 
of the quaint balconies and cupolas which overhung the river. 

But z¢ did not sleep. It moved, sliding on and on ceaselessly. 

So did the water, which dimpled and tinkled—after Heaven only knew how many 
sad years of silence and decorum—over the fretted marble water-slides. How 
it laughed and babbled to the cunning coloured lights placed behind it! And 
the fountains below, rising out of the water-maze—where there was but room 
for the flying feet of a laughing girl on the marble ledges between the lotus-leaves 
—laughed and tinkled also, as they sent showers of diamonds back on the pale 
blossoms. 

The “jewel in the lotus” indeed ! 

There was no colour to be seen anywhere. Only that soft, steady, white 
radiance, those soft, sleeping, black shadows. Except in the drifting water-maze, 
and the drifting men and women around it. 

Restless both of them—going on and on. Whither? and wherefore? It was 
an idle question, Vincent told himself, if the move brought, as it did here, fresh 
laughter, fresh colour. 

“On such a night did young Lorenzo . . .” quoted the Commissioner’s brogue from 
the flight of steps where, in the guise of a French cook, he was fanning Laila 
Bonaventura, with whom he had been dancing ; the latter sitting still and silent as 
the shadow in which she was half hidden, 

A cackling laugh betrayed Dr. Dillon’s whereabouts. He was perched on a 
balustrade above, his legs dangling, his trousers, as usual, displaying his thin 
ankles ; for he was dressed in his ordinary evening suit. 

“And old Lorenzo also,” he scoffed. ‘The disease is non-protective, contagious, 
and marked by extraordinary vitality in the virus, which after long years may spring 
to fresh life from a dress, a bit of ribbon, a lock of hair 

“Qh! have done with such blasphemy!” interrupted the Commissioner joyously, 
“and me racking me brains which of all the beauties of this haveem I’d_ better 
fall in love with! Dering, you’re a steward, I believe. ‘Turn that man out 
for obtruding the exigencies of everyday life—including a swallow-tail coat—into 
Paradise.” 

“T’ve objected already, sir,” said Vincent Dering, laughing; “but he declares 
he is a malarial bacillus.” 

“A what?” remonstrated the brogue. 

“A malarial bacillus, sir,” explained the doctor. “As I have failed hitherto— 
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like everybody else—to recognise the gentleman, even through a microscope, I am 
naturally at sea as to the proper costume. And you will, of course, admit the 
universal rule, ‘When in doubt, play a dress suit.’ ” 

“ By Jove!” ejaculated Lance Carlyon, who, mopping his face, had joined the 
group. “What a ripping idea! Wish I’d thought of it instead of this kit.” 
He looked regretfully at his mailed limbs; for he was dressed as Lancelot-du-Lac. 
A costume which had been chosen for him two years before, at Simla, by a grass 
widow who had aspired to the part of Guinevere, but who, retiring before the 
young fellow’s absolute unconsciousness of her intention, had left him saddled with 
an expensive fancy dress, which he felt bound to wear out; for all his spare cash 
was kept for guns and polo ponies. 

“Ym glad you didn’t, Mr. Carlyon,” protested Muriel Smith consolingly. ‘“ You 
look very nice in it. Only those things on your legs—I forget the proper name— 
must be difficult to dance in.” 

“Greaves—the well-greaved Greeks, me dear madam,” put in the Commissioner. 
“Plural of grief. Ah! ye should have seen him come to it just now with the 
General’s wife. Your chance of promotion’s gone, me dear boy—the marble floor 
resounded.” 

“Well, it isn’t half so inconvenient as my husband’s dress, anyhow,” continued 
Mrs. Smith, persisting in her mission of sympathy, when the laugh at Lance’s 
expense had subsided. 

“That’s all you know, my dear,” remonstrated Mr. Smith sleepily, from a quiet 
nook in one corner. “I never said Robinson Crusoe was a good dancing dress, 
but I claim it isn’t bad to sleep in, especially out of doors. Soft and furry— 
Ma.ax 

His voice sank into dreamful ease. 

“And it can claim solitude, anyhow,” added the doctor mournfully. “ Think 
of the disgust of an old-established microbe like myself, when his swept and 
garnished home is invaded by a party of seven strange devils . 

‘““How rude you are!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith. ‘“ Besides, we aren’t seven, and 
I believe Robinson Crusoe discovered this island before you did!” 

“T think the French cook takes the cake, though,” said poor Lance, who had 
been following up his own grievance. “Shirt sleeves must be an awful pull when 
you are dancing with a durra mem.” * 

“True for you!” assented the Comraissioner sympathetically. “That’s the very 
reason I took to it, me dear boy, when me own merits and me advancing years 
doomed me to all the stout ladies in India. Besides, me paper cap rids me of 
two of my reports, anyhow. Ye see, I always have to wear two caps, one before 
and one after supper, otherwise I find the contints get mixed, and make me 
statements unreliable; and then me enemies say it’s the champagne. I feel it 
coming on me now; but ”—he sprang to his feet, light as a boy—‘‘by a merciful 
providence, there’s the band at the ‘ Roast beef.’ Now, are ye coming in to 
supper with me, Mrs. Smith, or are you one of those who have to change 
their identity ?” 

“Not I,” she declared, taking his arm. “I’m quite content with myself, thank 
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you : 


She might well be, since her costume of water nymph could not have been 
improved upon. It enabled her to show off her long, rippling, pale-gold hair ; and 
the filmy green and white, the feathery weeds, the iridescent shells, matched her 
delicate face, which seemed almost overweighted by her water-lily crown. 





¥ Big lady. 
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“ Besides, Undine can always do quick-change artist and assume a_ soul,” 
suggested the Commissioner, as he led her off; adding, in mock alarm, ‘‘ Me dear 
madam ! I apologise profoundly. Miss Bonaventura! Captain Dering’s waiting for 
you, I’m sure.” 

Laila, who had risen also, stood silent, looking taller and slimmer than usual 
in her guise of Beatrice. It seemed to have brought out the fact that she had 
some of the best blood of Italy in her veins. Vincent Dering had recognised this 
fact—which Father Ninian had taken care to communicate to him as soon as the 
latter had found out that, nominally, at any rate, the former was a Roman 
Catholic, and therefore a possible lover—when he had gone up to apologise to 
the girl for having missed that second dance, owing to his duties as steward. It 
had made him vaguely sorry for the girl, sorry also for the old man who, evidently, 
dreamt such idle dreams. He did not mean to marry a Begum! 

He crossed over to her now, offering his arm; but she refused it, saying she 
did not want supper. 

“But you are enjoying yourself, surely?” he said. 

“Oh yes, thank you,” she answered. ‘Only it isn’t real, of course. It 
doesn’t mean anything.” 

Dr. Dillon, who was within hearing, looked down at her sharply. ‘“ Perhaps, 
my dear young lady, it is as well it doesn’t. So let us eat, drink, and be merry ; 
for to-morrow we die!” 

She looked up at him quite shocked. “Oh! I didn’t mean that, of course : 
that is wrong. I only meant that things don’t match—the place and the people, 
I mean. Except one or two—those, for instance” She pointed out Roshan Khan, 
who, dressed as himself, was taking advantage of the emptiness of the garden, 
during supper time, to go round it with old Akhbar Khan as guide, the latter in 
the wildest antics of alacrity. 

* Did you ever see such a funny figure!’ 
little laugh, “He is quite crazy with joy. He told me to-day this was the 
first time for forty years that he had been himself! ‘That he has _ been 
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* continued the girl, with an odd 





bewitched 

“T believe I’ve been bewitched too,” said Vincent suddenly. “Let us all go 
back forty years.” 

Dr. Dillon swung his feet farther over, and dropped to the ground almost 
between them. 

“That would effectually annihilate two of the company, and reduce me to 
cutting my teeth; and I want the use of them at supper. Come along and have 
something solid, Miss Bonaventura; there is nothing so indigestible as fancy 
sweets.” 

But she was firm, and moved away to where a small staircase led from the 
balcony to the upper story. She did not care for supper, she repeated, and she 
had to mend her dress; some one had trodden on it, and she would not be able 
to dance till it was mended. 

“Don’t forget ours—the first extrz,” called Vincent after her. 

She turned where the narrow stair, after climbing the outside wall, against which 
it clung like a swallow’s nest, ended in the shadow of an archway. “TI shall be 
back in plenty of time,” she said. 

Vincent thought he had never seen her look so nice; so young, so fresh, so 
smiling. 

“That’s a queer girl,” remarked the doctor, as he lounged off—‘‘not half bad. 
That is just it, in fact, she is a clear case of atavism, and as her ancestors seem 
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to have been either saints or sinners, there you are! For it’s the same tissue 
absolutely ; indeed, there’s precious little difference between the two when you 
come to analyse.” 

“T never do,” interrupted Vincent shortly. ‘The doctor’s cynicism bored him, 
especially here, where a man might at least be allowed to escape the brutal 
realities. Here, where even the houses in the bazaar beyond the garden wall— 
those houses that were by the common light of day so squalid, so unsavoury, so 
full of mean miserable detail—showed like star palaces against the sky! 

A sudden comprehension came to him. How blind of the girl to say all this 
meant nothing! How crassly idiotic of himself to think of going back forty years 
to enjoy this! ‘This was the same yesterday, to-day, for cver!—It was the love of 
physical pleasure, the desire to appropriate, to have and to hold, which had 
civilised the world and made man out of a monkey. 

“The ‘Cradle of the Gods,’ did you say, my dear lady ?” said a courteous old 
voice from the stairs, breaking in on his solitude. “Just so: the pilgrims go 
there every year. It lies—let me see—I think I can point it out to you. Ah! 
Captain Dering,” continued Father Ninian, finding the balcony into which he had 
stepped en fassant occupied. “We don’t disturb you, I hope; but Mrs. Palmer 
was speaking about the ‘Cradle of the Gods.’ It must lie—don’t you think so?— 
over there.” He pointed beyond the star palaces. 

“T should fancy so, sir,” replied Vincent ; “that is about due north.” 

“Then I am wrong,” smiled the old priest. “The cave is north-west, and the 
passage to it is difficult—almost incredibly difficult.” 

“Yet you have been there several times, haven't you?” said Mrs. Palmer. 

Father Ninian shook his head. ‘ Never to the cave itself, madam. I am_ not 
quite sure whether I ever really meant to go so far,—and bow in the House of 
Rimmon! It would have been interesting, no doubt; but—” he glanced down 
almost boyishly at his black sowtane—“my cloth, my dear lady, has to be 
considered. As a matter of fact, something always hindered me. I went as a 
medicine-man, you see, and so many fall by the wayside. I wonder, indeed, how 
any reach it.” He paused, and a wistful smile made his face look dreamy. ‘ Some 
say none do. A jogi—Gorakh-nath, Captain Dering—he whom you turned out of 
the gun—claims to be the only man who has ever seen the real cave; the rest 
have seen—///usion!” He paused again, and his smile changed. “Tis a claim, 
madam, made by more than Gorakh-nath; who by the way promises to defy you 
Captain Dering. Padlock or no padlock, he is to get in and out of the gun as he 
chooses while the pilgrims are here.” 

Vincent laughed contemptuously. ‘“‘I don’t think miracles go down, even in 
India, nowadays, sir.” 

The old priest’s face grew grave. “I cannot give my assent to that; I who 
have seen the blood of a saint turn crimson and flow. Faith, Captain Dering— 
that is, the beliet of man in a power beyond his own—is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

Vincent Dering bowed politely, and kept his shrug of the shoulders for the old 
man’s back, as he followed him upstairs to the supper-room. 

The same yesterday, to-day, for ever! ‘True, in a way. ‘There were two 
stabilities amid the chances and changes of this mortal life: the Garden of the 
Palace ; the Cradle of the Gods. Faith and Love—for it came to that in the 
cmd... 

Here the familiar sight of a ball supper in full swing ended his rare reflections, 
and he slipped into a place beside a lively wivandiére, who welcomed him with 
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entreaties to join in a comic opera she was going to get up at Simla. The last 
new rage in London—she had written home for the rights... . 

He was in a new atmosphere in a moment, and straightway forgot the garden ; 
forgot everything but that the supper was excellent, his companion gay. Even the 
Commissioner’s high voice, as he talked nonsense, seemed far from the gravity even 
of conferring titles, and it seemed incredible that the small man who sate 
surrounded by a host of departmental heads, was really representing a whole 
Empire. 

When the band downstairs, by beginning on Strauss’s “ Lovelong Livelong Day,” 
warned him of his engagement to Laila, he passed to it half-reluctantly. She 
would be sure to dance badly ; that make of girl always did. So he was relieved 
to find the ball-room, and the wide loggia into which it opened, almost empty. 
Only a couple or two were spinning slowly, idly, in and out of the resounding 
arches. 

He went on, therefore, to the balcony beside the stairs. If the girl was there 
it would be an excuse for sitting out. If not, he could always say he had waited 
for her. Either way he would have time for a cigarette. 

As he went down towards it, he met Lance Carlyon coming up, and called to 
him: “Supper’s A 1; so’s the wine. It’s going awfully well, isn’t it?” 

“Suppose so,” replied Lance: “but I’m going to cut. ‘These togs are awful, 
and if I go now I'll have time to change and have a shoot down the river. 
Am-ma says the ducks sit like stones before dawn. ‘They won’t miss me, as a 
bachelor, I suppose ?” 

Vincent looked at him compassionately. “A bachelor,” he echoed. “It’s 
about your last chance, I take it. However, if you want to kill something—it’s a 
common symptom—go! I shall stop till the bitter or sweet end! One doesn’t get 
into a streak like this once in a blue moon! I feel fit for anything.” 

As he sat down for a smoke in the corner vacated by Robinson Crusoe, this 
feeling was strong upon him, and sent the blood tingling to his finger tips. 

The band had by this time ceased piping to unwilling dancers, so the still, 
warm, scented air was left to the tinkling ripple of the water, the rippling tinkle 
of distant voices; for supper had almost emptied the garden also. ‘The better for 
its picturesque effect. Now the imagination could people it, as Laila Bonaventura 
(the girl had sense) had phrased it, with figures that matched—real figures. 

A chiming silvery clash above him made him tur to look upwards to the 
archway where Laila Bonaventura had disappeared. It would be a bore if she 
were returning to interrupt his cigarette; though, in truth, she had been, he 
remembered, almost attractive. 

Almost... 

He gave an exclamation, and rose to his feet. She was coming indeed, but 
not as she had gone. , 

There is no dress in the world which is at once so dainty and so sensuous 
as the court dress of a Mahomedan lady; and Laila Bonaventura was wearing 
one, as she came slowly down the stairs towards him, a radiant white figure 
against the radiant white marble. 

The folds of her long silver gauze skirt—so cunningly fashioned that it trailed 
in rolling, shimmer-crested billows behind her, yet left no beauty of her round 
limbs hidden—clipped her about the waist like a serpent’s skin. So, hiding yet 
revealing, was the soft film of fine muslin over the scented ivory-tinted corselet 
which fitted close to the full curves of her figure. So was it with the silver- 
streaked veil, through which the jewels in her dusky hair, the bracelets on her 
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“She came slowly down the stairs toward him, a radiant white figure against the radiant white marble.” 


fair arms, shone undimmed. So was it even with the chiming fringes of her 
silver anklets, as they slid merrily to cover and uncover the small feet tucked so 
carelessly into the little silver-tipped slippers. 

To hide and to reveal, that was the note of all! 

As she came nearer, too, he saw that her lips were reddened, her dark eyes 
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darkened artificially. And yet her face did not correspond to all this. It was 
curiously grave, dignified, almost anxious. 

“Do you like it?” she asked, suddenly pausing a pace or two from him to 
stand still, heaped round by those shimmer-crested billows, and so, with one hand, 
gather the straight folds of her veil into curves over her arm. As she did so, he 
saw, with a curious throb at his heart, that her wrists were fettered to each other 
by long trailing chains of scented jasmine flowers. 

A dainty prisoning indeed! ‘The suggestion of it set his head whirling. 

Like it! ... His very adiniration kept him silent. 

“Tt makes it fecl more real,” she went on: “don’t you think it does?” 

Real, or a dream? He did not know which. He felt a fool to stand so 
as she would phrase it—came to match. None, at least, 





silent; yet no words 
that he dare use to her unconscious dignity. 

“Only I can’t dance, you see,” she continued, bending to look at the billows 
about her feet. ‘Besides . . .” (she looked up suddenly, her whole expression 
changed: she flung her fettered hands forward almost into his face. The strings 
on strings of scented flowers looping themselves in ever widening curves, hung like 
a screen between him and her laughter)—‘‘I’m a prisoner—yours, I suppose.” 

He fell back for half a second, then caught the hands in his. 

And then, in an instant, it came back to him—the measureless, glad content 
of that mistake in the dark! He had told himself, ever since, that it had come 
then by mistake—incomprehensible, it is true, horrible to a certain extent, but still 
in error. But this was no mistake ! 

“Yes !—my prisoner,” he said. ‘Come, and sit down, and let us talk.” He 
wanted time to think. 

She shook her head. “Not here, please! No one is to see me but you— 
only you. That is why I waited till I saw you were alone. I only put it on for 
you to see.” 

A sudden remembrance of something she had said to him—‘“ When it is real, 
and you give yourself—everything, and ask nothing.” The certainty that she was 
doing this now, made him say quickly,— 

“Don’t be afraid : they shall not sec. Come, let us go into the garden—those 
balconies by the river.” 

She shook her head again. 

“They are not safe, and my guardian would be so angry. Though it isn’t really 
wrong,” she added, with her odd vein of piety ; “‘but when somebody sent me the 
dress, I thought it would be fun, and I wanted you to see i 

“Sent you the dress?” he echoed hotly. ‘ Who?” 

She looked at him vastly amused. 

“Are you jealous? But I’m not going to tell you. That is just like the 
novels, isn’t it? But what is the use of making people angry?” 

“Tow do you know I should be angry ?” he asked coldly. 

She smiled like a sphinx might smile. “I’m certain. Come: perhaps I’il tell 
when we get to a safe place. ‘There’s one close by. My guardian wouldn't have 
it lit up because—he always has the same reason for everything, you know, and it 
ts so dull—because something happened there long ago. As if that mattered!” 

As she spoke, they had been passing down the marble steps, her silver anklets 
chiming ; and now, as they paused an instant on the edge of the water maze, they 
chimed still, but to a new, curiously provocative measure; and her face, her 
figure, her very voice, changed as if to keep time with it. 

“T used to run all over it, in and out, when I was little,” she chatted 
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mischievously, “and old Akhbar used to run after me and tumble in. I could do 
it now, and you could chase me, if I hadn’t all this”—she gave a little mutinous 
kick at her sweeping skirt. ‘Then suddenly she laughed. ‘ Poor old Akhbar! Id 
like him to see me, but I don’t see how it could be managed. And nobody else 
must—but you. So come—come quick !” 

She drew him after her, by one hand, like a child at play. Across the marble 
plinth, right to the wide-arched passage in the lower story; and when, having 
gained in the race, he would from habit have gone straight towards the courtyard, 
she pulled him back with a peal of laughter. 

“Not that way, stupid! Here—it’s a dear little balcony all by itself, with steps 
down to the river and a boat!” 

“ Perfect!” he exclaimed, with an answering laugh, as he disappeared after her. 

But in that instant’s pause two figures had passed into the other end of the 
long passage from the chapel. ‘Two figures, one which _half-disdainfully, half- 
regretfully had been going round the beauties of the palace, the other—gambolling 
sideways by reason of its curbing deference, its urging civility—engaged in garrulous 
tales of past glory. 

“Yea! Jer-ecb-pun-waz,” it was saying, “ Bun-avatar used to meet Anari Begum 
here. She liked him best in uniform, and she wore 





It was then that, framed in the distant archway, seen clear against the radiance 
of the garden, that vision of a laughing girl, a flashing uniform appeared. 

Old Akhbar Khan gave a faint mumbling petition to be preserved, and fell 
back, his teeth chattering. 

“ Anar—Anar—herself!” he muttered. “And he—God help us all! why did 
they light up the garden?” 

Sut Roshan Khan knew better. His eyes were younger. And he had the key 
—the key of that shimmering silver dress ! 

“Fool!” he said sharply, “they are no ghosts. “I'was Dering-sa4ié and—and—” 
he gave a bitter laugh—“ one of his mems. ‘They do such things often.” 


But as he walked on, his hands clinched themselves to the tune of the words 
which sang in his brain ; “ God smite his soul to hell! God smite his soul to hell!” 

The two great stabilfties, Love of God—Faith and Love of Woman, had joined 
hands. as they always do. 


FLoRA ANNIE STEEL. 
(70 be continued.) 








TO DIANEME, 
SWEETE, BE NOT PROUDE OF THOSE ‘TWO 
WHICH STARLIKE SPARKLE IN THEIR SKIES 
NOR BE YOU PROUDE, ‘TH YOU CAN SI 
ALL HEARTS YOUR CAPTIVES; YOURS, YE 
BE YOU NOT PROUDE OF THAT RICH HAIRE, 
WHICH WANTONS WITH THE 
WHEN AS THAT RUBIE, WHICH YOU 
SUNK FROM THE TIP OF YOUR SOFT 
WILL LAST TO BE A PRECIOUS STONE 
WHEN ALL YOUR WORLD OF BEAUTIE’S GONE. 

R. HERRICK, 



































~~” EAN-MARIE MARETTE held a post 
in the Department of War. But do not 
misjudge him on account of that: Jean- 
Marie was the least warlike of young 
men; indeed, he was a poet, if we 
must tell at once the first secret of 




















his life. ‘The Muse visited him one 
[9 day in the spring, according to the 
frequent habit of the Muse, when he 
was lying in the long thick grass which 
enriches the embankments of the Paris walls. If Jean-Marie had had a little 
science he would have said to himself that the sun was beginning to shine 
somewhat less obliquely on the fortifications of the city; if he had been ambitious 
he might have taken pleasure in the martial aspect of his surroundings. But 
Nature was trying to make a man out of a Government clerk, and Jean-Marie 
took himself very, seriously, as such do. 

And Nature had a task to perform. In the first place the change threatened 
to revolutionise his existence. After a quarrel with the Chief Clerk of his 
particular sub-department, an enterprising and _ hateful person, Jean-Marie 
contemplated giving up his clerkship, and spent three evenings in composing 
indignant resignations. But postponing this step for a time, out of consideration 
for the wrath of his parents, he took to lonely wandering of the streets and 
staying up late at nights, for which he was merely scolded. So until the summer 
vacances he busied himself with sonnets and madrigals; and then, as if in one 
season he had exhausted the beauty of the world, he sang of a dark sweet face 
and impenetrable eyes—and ceased thenceforth to be a poet. 

He became acquainted with Margot in the Luxembourg Garden one afternoon, 
where she sat alone in the forlorn Alley of the Little Widows. He did not at all 
know how he made her acquaintance: he knew that such bold things happened, 
and he had read dialogues which began those strange intimacies ; but here, all 
unawares, he was wandering in the maze of familiarity with a young woman ! 
Indeed, it was the very next day that he brought her the poem. 

Now, Margot was a common girl of the Quartier, but she was also a French 
girl, and therefore a poem was not a strange, unmeaning thing to her. She read 
it, and she read it intelligently, though he did have to protest that she was 
laughing at him. 

“No, I’m not,” she declared, in her peculiarly clear, musical voice. . “Only you 
make a grand mistake, my friend. I am not beautiful, as you say ; and I am not 
good, either, I can tell you!” 

“You seem very lonely here,” murmured Jean-Marie. 

Margot kicked her heels in the gravel, and examining him out of the corner 
of one eye she inquired, “ Aren’t you, too?” 

“T have always been lonely,” said Jean-Marie pathetically. And then he told 
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her of all his life. It had been one long routine, even its changes, as he grew in 
years to new thoughts and emotions, mere advancement from one routine to 
another. I’or France is a beautiful prison-house ; a large modern one, built in the 
manner prescribed by law, full of wonderful, fascinating places—but a prison-house. 
Looking backward, he could see nothing but prison life. It began with his earliest 
schooldays, and for twelve years he did exactly what every other schoolboy of his 
age in France was doing: at certain fixed times some thousands of small voices 
wailed out the same lessons, at specified hours some thousands of little citizens 
solemnly marched to their playgrounds in their sad uniforms, at given moments 
they mournfully marched back to school. Such was his life until the belted 
blouse was thrown aside for a straight blue jacket and brass buttons, and Jean-Marie 
looked upon life as a youth, but always walking in those eternal ranks from which 
there was no liberation. ... For twelve years ruled, directed, regulated. And 
then the direction was changed, and he became one in that multitudinous 
procession which goes to daily work. Ah! who will ever record those days, their 
atmosphere heated with gas, dried with dust, tainted with the odours of ink and 
paper—days of compulsion almost to effortlessness, the long slow depression of 
spirit and degradation of heart and mind embittered with a vague longing for an 
unknown freedom ? 

And if it was not like this he spoke to her, it was because that life had 
already rendered him half unconscious of himself. Much beside this he tried to 
say ; while Margot scraped the gravel under her feet, and was sometimes astonished 
and again bewildered, looked at him darkly when she doubted, curiously when she 
believed. At last he stopped, and her lips were parted, her eyes gleaming, as she 
wavered between a hard word and a burst of laughter, when she felt him taking 
her hand. 

“No, no!” she said, jumping to her feet with a flurried air. ‘Don’t be a 
You mustn’t do that !” 





“What?” said Jean-Marie in alarm, for he had amazed himself. “I have 
offended you!” 

There was something more than anger or mocking on Margot’s parted lips now: 
some quality that lay in her eyes, bright, fixed, but seeing nothing. ‘ No, I’m 
not offended, certainly,” she replied to his self-accusation. She moved away from 
him, ever so slightly, but ever so determinedly, thought Jean-Marie. 

“IT suppose I shall see you again?” he said, with an effort. 

“Well, I often come here in the afternoon,” she replied. 

“In the afternoon?” He pretended to reflect. He could not well leave the 
Department office until four o’clock at the earliest. ‘’To-morrow I have engage- 
ments,” he said, “but I shall be here at about half-past four.” 

When they separated he went wandering away he knew not whither, stupefied 
by her parting glance and smile, the pressure of her hand which he still felt 
within his. Once he stopped doubtfully, and made a deep scrutiny in a shop-front 
mirror. ‘The face which he confronted there, soft and sharp-featured, agreeably 
flushed just then, sent him on again with more confidence. He had experienced 
something of the glory of life, and slowly the feeling came over him that he had 
never lived before, that he had never realised what the world was. So on and on 
he walked with his confused thoughts, as if he were stretching to the point of 
breaking the bonds which held him to all his former life, with its common 
interests, its trivial cares, its little economies: it all appeared now so empty and 
purposeless. And finally he began to feel that a strange power had entered his 
soul; he felt reckless, bold, free; he would willingly have met death then... . 
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And having walked his excited nerves to rest, he returned 

* home to dream of the coming day, and especially of the bold 
words of love he would never dare to speak, and of the 
beautiful things which would all but occur ; while his mother 

scolded harshly and his father wearily sighed. 

The intimate relation which has always existed between 

love and war is for ever marching the young lover 
off to battle. So it was 
(4.—. that Jean-Marie soon 
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Iyer found himself in 
the midst of 
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combats fought between the imaginary 
knights of various escutcheons just then - el 
in his care, for the hand of a lady not <2 ° 7% Zl LI al 
at all imaginary; and_ Jean - Marie BART HY 
Marette was always the victorious 

knight. But, unfortunately, this corre- 

spondence between the state of love 
and war does not influence promotion 
in the Department. The Chief Clerk 
called it neglect of work, and Jean- 
Marie was contemptuously _ repri- 
manded. The young man’s cheeks 
flushed hot with the shame of his 
humiliation : he longed to speak out, 
and he dared not; he burned to 
throw in the teeth of this man an 
insult that would bring the cataclysm, 
and he was compelled to hold his 
tongue. For the first time he 
was meeting with the world’s 
conspiracy against the endurance Hi) 
of love, in all the necessary Wij. 
trivialities, the thousand common d 
details, which made up the sordid 
length of his days. 

But love has its own sweet balm i aed Cae 
for the woes it brings. He loved Margot, 
and he saw her again at the place of their first 
meeting. And from that time he showed her that he loved her well, submitting 
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himself to the inquisitive teeth of her little dog ‘Toutou, sometimes talking very 
much and sometimes keeping very silent. ‘They met often in those days, and 
certainly Margot seemed as much interested in their meetings as he was. She 
soon let him know all about herself: she was a poor girl, all alone in the world, 
her parents having died. She was a couturiére (she showed him the little black 
needle-wounds on her forefinger); but she was out of work, and it was very 
difficult to get work in Paris, and sometimes it was very lonesome for a desolate 
girl. (Jean-Marie could have wept.) But she was used to it, and one needs only 
to get used to things in this world; and she gave a little laugh. Ah, you should 
have heard Margot laugh,—the tone of a little bell which rings with doubtful 
gaiety,—and you would know why Jean-Marie, whose own desire could not urge 
him to tell his love, suddenly decided that the time for it had come. He would 
make this despondent girl happy. 

So when she arose to go, at about six o’clock, he said abruptly, “ Don’t go yet, 
Margot: I have something important to say to you.” 

Each word sounded strangely distinct, and a terrible silence followed. 

“T want to say...” began Jean-Marie, painfully. 

“Oh, where is she? where is she?” exclaimed Margot, jumping to her feet 
and clasping her hands, as she gazed about her. 

“Who?” asked Jean-Marie, huskily. 

“Toutou. Do find her for me! ‘Toutou-ou-u 

Toutou was discovered disturbing the serenity of a flock of tame ducks near by, 
and ‘when she had been coaxed therefrom to her mistress’s arms, Jean-Marie had 
no heart for a second endeavour. 

It was a ghastly thing, such an interruption. And it was a pity, too, for they 
were losing the white nights of August—nights when daylight scarcely abates, and 
a soft silent twilight fills the darkest hours: nights for the dream which is first 
love. Once sense of this stirring in him as a necessity, moved him to another 
effort, and when she spoke of going he assured himself of ‘Toutou’s security, and 
said, “ Don’t go yet, Margot: I have something important to say to you.” 

There was an awful familiarity in the words, now that he had uttered them ; 
but Margot said expectantly, “ Yes?” 

““We have known each other a long time now. Do you think you could— 
could ever—I mean this evening—take dinner with me?” 

“Of course,” said Margot promptly. 

This result gave him great relief and satisfaction. And that evening they dined 
at a restaurant over on the Right Bank; and although there was a dreadful lack 
of conversation at table, and always an awkward constraint which could not be 
dispelled, he felt quite at ease when they were once outside. And as_ they 
wandered about the Tuileries Gardens he whispered to himself, ‘Now I have the 
power to speak, if I cared to risk it!”. When they sat down on a bench to rest 
he carelessly threw his arm along the back and audaciously touched her sleeve. 
“Now would be the time,” he reflected—“ now, when I almost hold her in my 
arms!” But, name of a name! why talk of it, after all? In the dim night light 
her face, seen in profile, seemed so unsubstantial as to fade softly into the air. 
He noticed a sweet suggestion of hollowness in her cheek—the hollow that had 
taken the place of the dimple—which touched her face with a melancholy no 
smiles could chase away. He longed to touch that soft mould of her cheek, and 
before he was aware he felt its velvet smoothness beneath his fingers. When she 
slightly turned toward him and smiled, he stammered confusedly, “ Mosquito on 
your cheek |” 
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‘Did. you catch it?” BRD- 
asked Margot. va 
He murmured an_ unintelligible 
answer, and proposed that they should 
go. Indeed, he rather hastened their 
progress toward the Rue de la ‘Tombe Issoire, in the 












upper part of the Quartier Latin, where she lived ; | 
for he was sure that before he left her, just as he 
was about to leave her, he would tell his love. As 

it was after ten o’clock, they found the house lights 

out and the door locked. Margot rang the bell, and 

when the door sprang ajar she pushed it open, turned 

and held out her hand, and with a peculiar smile 

said, “ Au r’voir, Jean!” 

“Good night!” he said, in a ghastly voice. th 
“Good night!” He corrected himself: “ Good night, darling !” and <i a 
then precipitately fled. Ne 

Dazzled with the rapid progress of affairs, he had never been so je 
happy in all his life. He was so happy that he could scarcely ba 
contain himself, so happy that all the world smiled at him and he 
smiled at all the world, so happy that the tedious dream of the day mm 
was turncd to a refulgent reverie, in which he worked as he had be 
never worked before. And at home some strange attractive quality | 


of life seemed to cling to the common existence of his mother 
and father; the one commanding and impatient, the other 
meekly sighing and dreaming his way through the ie 
world. ‘There was romance even in his occupation S 
now; and in the knights and ladies of the 
escutcheons which he designed with such 
painful care he saw a world of men and 
women which might have been, or which 
might be, and his fellow-clerks seemed younger 

brothers, to be helped and pitied. ‘ie —— 

But there is seldom a heaven without a cloud; and of aq frock of tame ducks.” 
sure enough, above his happy horizon a storm soon arose. 

“Who is the happy lady?” the Chief Clerk loudly inquired, and there was a 
roar of subservient laughter. 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” demanded Jean-Marie indignantly. 

“Oh, nothing, Monsieur Marette! Only you have been on the broad grin 
all day.” 

“And if you do not like my broad grin perhaps you will accept my resignation ? ” 
Jean-Marie sprang to his feet, pale as death, facing his old enemy. 

“ Perhaps,” sneered the Chief Clerk. “I shall take pleasure in handing it in, 
monsieur.” 

Jean-Marie had made a terrible mistake. To resign now, when he was no 
longer concerned for himself alone, would blast his dearest ambition. ‘That 
evening he tried to explain matters to the Chief Clerk, but the latter said brusquely, 
“T received your insults in the presence of my assistants, monsieur ; to-morrow I 
will listen to your explanations in the same way.” 

But the next day a gloomy silence was all that came from Jean-Marie, and the 
Chief Clerk waited for the proper word until his expectant air gave way to one of 
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wounded confidence; and still Jean 
Marie worked on dogged and 
indifferent. Margot had not been at 
their place of meeting, and he was 
very miserable. Could she have been 
offended at the ardour of his last 
parting ? he asked himself. Oh no! since she loved him. ‘Then something must 
have happened. But he was not so sure that she loved him; he was not sure 
of anything. ‘Thus all through the day a world of mingled doubt and longing 
whirled before his eyes, and out of it he looked dizzily, like one overcome with a 
great catastrophe. 


*** Perhaps you will accept 
my resignation ?'” 


Just as so much happiness had come from his love, so now a thousand miseries 
emanated from it. In dread at the prospect of separation, for the first time he 
saw, though vaguely, what his life would be. And, looking forward, he could see 
nothing but prison life. Soon there would be a change from his desk and all that 
belonged to the abhorred Department. ‘Then again he would be in uniform, for 
three years one of an army of half a million men—for three years subjugated, 
submerged, annihilated; and at the end of that time there woull be a uniform 
grown about his heart, encasing his very mind and soul, as there had been about 
his body, never to be laid aside, grown out of, shaken off. ‘Then back to the 
Department, a piece of the State’s office-fixture. Probably he would marry, and 
his wife would scold as his mother scolded now, and he would sigh and go out 
to a café to play dominoes, or dream quietly in a corner while the orchestra 
played,—dreaming heaven only knows what dreams,—like his father. 

But he loved Margot. Everything in his nature that asked and desired was 
answered and satisfied in her; and he determined that he must put an end to 
everything indefinite between them—that he would do so at their next meeting. 

As the hour of freedom from his desk drew near he became surprised at his 
unwavering determinedness in the matter; in reality he was practising a poor little 
deceit with himself, half counting upon her non-appearance. 

At four o’clock he hastened to the Luxembourg Garden and to their meeting- 
place in the Alley of the Little Widows. He walked from one end to the other 
without seeing Margot. ‘There were other girls there—poor little desolate girls of 
the Quartier, who looked at him with speculative eyes. He went away for a while 
and returned hastily, in time to see her appear at the head of the Alley. She 
gave him her hand in greeting, and smiling sent the blood to his forehead. 

For what did this mean, he demanded, except that she knew his love for her? 
and he immediately put off a declaration of it until after dinner. She consented 
to have dinner with him that evening, but said that she must go home directly 
afterward, as she had found work at last. ‘To make up for it she was very gay, 
chatting as busily as a bird with its first mate; he had never seen her so 
animated ; her face was flushed, her eyes sparkled, and there was always a laugh 
on her lips. 
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It was after dinner when, stopping to look at 
the beautiful night lights of the Seine, she said, 
“Now listen, Jean-Marie: tell me how you like 
this song.” She half hummed the air, half sang 
the words ; and although Jean-Marie did not catch 
the meaning, and knew nothing whatever about 
mus:c, he murmured, “ Very beautiful: is it from 
an opera?” 

“Yes,” said Margot, beginning to laugh. “ From 
an opera performed at the Péle Nord—I mean the 
Opéra-Comique.” 

Jean-Marie had hoped that some time in the 
course of the evening Margot would speak of not 
having seen him the day before; but she seemed 
altogether taken up with her song now, and 
hummed it over and over again as they went 
along; and he, with all his desire to pour out the 
story, of his troubled love, said nothing whatever 
until they were under the trees of the Avenue 
de l’Observatoire. 

There she stopped abruptly, and somewhat 
peremptorily said, “Now you’ve gone far enough ; 
I'll go the rest of the way alone.” 

He was taken by surprise, but managed to 
stammer, “ I—I—was afraid you were not coming 
to the Luxembourg to-day.” 

Margot laughed. “And what if I had not?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh, then!” he exclaimed. “Oh!” and 
suddenly his arm was about her waist and he 
had kissed her. 

* Au rvoir!” she called after him. 

“ Au rvoir, Margot!” came his shaking voice 


” 


from a distance. 

A moment later Jean-Marie could scarcely 
realise his achievement. He wandered about the 
streets in a suppressed state of rapture too exquisite 
for thought or words, fit only for music. Indeed, 
he found himself humming the song he had picked 
up from Margot, humming it over in monotonous 
repetition as the single voice of his happiness. 
Half an hour after he had left her he was walking 
among the dark and secret little streets which lie 
behind the Boulevard Saint-Michel, when his at- 
tention was arrested by a sign: “Café du Pole 
Nord. Concert tous les Soirs.” ‘“Pdle Nord,” 
he repeated to himself, and remembering that he 
had heard it from Margot, he hesitated a moment, 
and went in. 

He found himself in a basement, without 
windows, the walls covered with flaming posters, 


“Suddenly he had kissed her” 
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three or tour flaring gas jets throwing a dusky light over the men and women 
crowded about the tables. It was a resort of dourgeois free-livers, made up of 
working men, soufeneurs, and women of the street, among whom were a few 
soldiers and policemen, a few artists in the last stages of failure and decay. A 
song was in progress, accompanied by the music of a tinkling piano. When 
the singer reached the chorus the entire audience joined in thunderously, and 
at the end of the song they applauded with laughter, mocking and _ roaring. 
Changes of the programme were rapid, one singer immediately taking the place of 
another. More than a minute’s silence was seldom given the audience. 

An hour passed like this, and Jean-Marie still sat in the seat he had taken near 
the door. The place was scarcely changed in its aspect of forced gaiety and 
effort of pleasure, only it grew hot and _ stifling, filled with stagnant odours. 
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‘“What she sang slowly sank into Jean Marie's mind.” 


But the young man saw or heard little of what went on about him. His attention 
was taken up with the movements of a little dog which ran about under the tables. 
He looked at that dog as if fascinated, and when it passed near him he leaned 
over and called softly, “‘Toutou!” and it came to him and began to play about 
his feet. 

Jean-Marie looked up bewildered. On the platform beside the piano a young 
man was announcing a poem, “L’Amie de l’Absinthe.” He had the high bald 
temples, ‘small lascivious eyes, short nose and swollen face sometimes seen in a 
Greek head—like that of the poet Verlaine, whom he imitated. His poem was 
too long, and when he was half-way through it his voice was drowned by the 
discontented shouts of his auditors. 

Jean-Marie caught scarcely more than a glimpse of him, when another took 
his place, She had a fine laughing face, somewhat worn, but now heated and 
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flushed with excitement, her large dark eyes sparkling as a fresh spring does in 
the moonlight. She waited for a cessation of the clamour of applause which greeted 
her, and began to sing. And what she sang slowly sank into Jean-Marie’s mind, 
and burned like a grief and shame to the heart of his heart. It was a running 
narrative of the love-affair of a naive youth and an experienced woman ; it was 
cynical and railing, in the broad vein of the modern French humour. When she 
came to the chorus, her little tongue ringing in her open red mouth like the 
clapper of a bell, the song was laughing and mocking at all that had been 
hesitating and timid in him. Half dazed, he beheld his poor timid emotions held 
up for the ridicule of those people; what had been most sacred to him was 
touched with hands of filth, his scarce-born hopes were polluted; all that he had 
ever dared to think, all that he had most secretly felt, seemed to have been 
detected and studied and turned to ridicule by the woman he loved. And then 
he no longer heard the song, no longer saw the singer or the people of the place ; 
his eyes mechanically followed the movements of the little dog under the tables. 

A burst of applause aroused him; and as he stood up he saw Margot step 
from the platform, and, still laughing, stoop over and kiss the young poet who 
had preceded her. 

Outside the night was pure and still, as Jean-Marie walked wearily homeward. 
He was not angry with her, only it was all a mistake, a dreadful mistake—when 
made, or by whom, he did not know. When he reached home he went at once 
to his own chamber, and threw himself on his bed to rest. He felt again the 
atmosphere of the place burning in his head, and again he saw Margot singing, 
stooping to kiss the poet of absinthe. He did not blame her at all, he pitied 
her ;. the destiny that had imprisoned him had set her free, and placed her where 
she was—had made of both of them what it could. He felt himself overwhelmed, 
driven back from the portals of that prison-house of his life from which there was 
no escape. And the shame of his simplicity returned to him; and it was not only 
cruel, it was not only unjust, it was false,—utterly false. Facing the reality of his 
life he knew this, he was sure of it, he would prove it. He felt reckless, bold, 
free ; he feared nothing: he felt that he was a man. 

He sat down at his table and wrote a letter; it was the letter of a man, 
triumphant, arrogant, resigning his post in the Department of War. He sealed 
and addressed the envelope, and laying the letter aside wrote another. It took 
him longer, for he was careful of every word he formed, as he wrote painfully, in 
his best hand. He grew caressing and soft as he wrote, almost weeping from 
tenderness now and then. But it was a noble letter, a letter in which a man told 
a woman how he loved her. As with the first letter, he carefully enclosed this 
One in an envelope, sealed and addressed it, and placed it beside the first. He 
looked at them for a long while with a vague smile of pride and satisfaction. 
And then, having at last achieved his manhood, Jean-Marie went to the toilet 
stand, and took a razor from it. 

* * * * * * * 


“But all the same,” said Margot, when she had finished reading her letter to 
her friend the poet—‘ but all the same, that’s a beautiful death ! ” 

3ut her friend the poet threw away the end of his cigarette, and shrugging his 
shoulders said impatiently, “The imbecile ! ” 


HERBERT Cox ACHESON. 


















































THE TWO HUGOS.* 


HEN Renan says of Nero that he had “the intellect of one of Victor 

Hugo’s heroes,” he strikes a shrewd blow at Hugo as well as at Didier 

and Ruy Blas, at the poet of /es Ovientales and /a Légende as well as 

at Gwynplaine and Hernani and Jean Valjean. For a man’s heroes are that part 
of his work which he loves best, and on which— 


‘**Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself,” 


he lingers with the most complacency. Now, it was written of Hugo—by no less 
an artist in criticism than Heine—that somewhere or other, on this part of his 
person or on that, he had, however artfully dissembled, a hump—a malformation 
which insisted on getting itself manifested in everything he did; and it was written 
of Hugo’s heroes—by no less an expert in character than Thackeray—that they 
were monsters all: creatures with humps, who might not be measured by the 
standards in use among ordinary human beings. Both these opinions are irrefragable. 
Hugo’s heroes ave monsters, and they are monsters because Hugo had a hump: 
not a hump physical, as Heine was so malevolent as to suggest, but a hump 
moral and spiritual, which hump its owner could not choose but bestow upon the 
several creatures of his fancy. One and all, they are expressions of sentiment 
gone wrong; and as the name of Hugo’s hump—which is Hugo’s master-quality 
—was Insincerity, they are one and all impossible and incredible. ‘There are 
times when Hugo, if he were not true to fact, if he had not lived and moved 
and had actual being, would seem incredible and impossible as the most personal 
of his own creations. One might say of him, with perfect truth, that life for him 
was one long sequence of attitudes, all exaggerated, and each one nothing if not 
conscious and deliberate. All were cleverly conceived and done, for Hugo (his 


* The Memoirs of Victor Hugo. With a Preface by Paul Meurice. Translated by John W. 
Harding. London: Heinemann, 1899. 
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genius apart) was in some ways an uncommonly clever fellow: a man with a 
keen eye for the main chance, an extraordinary feeling for Number One, and 
a very natural resolve to make the most he could by (as well as of) an unrivalled 
technical endowment. But all were attitudes, and now there is none but recalls 
that saying of Renan’s with which I begin this Note. , 

Of what size and quality, in effect, are the intellects of Hugo’s heroes? And 
in what degree do they differ from Hugo’s own? ‘The answer consists in another 
question :—Is it possible to conceive of Hernani or of Ruy Blas with any brains 
but the shallowest ? I do not think it is. Hernani is a fool positive; or the Horn 
would leave him cold, and there would be no play. Ruy Blas is a fool positive ; 
or he would make no more of Don Salluste than of the dust under his foot, and 
again there would be no play. That both Ruy Blas and Hernani are in all other 
respects impossible—that they are as false to history as they are false to nature— 
has nothing to do with the present contention. They are good enough Hugo to 
be typical Hugo; and the sole conclusion possible about them is that they have 
only the very rudiments of brains, and that what in human beings is called 
character is shown in them as an instinctive and overmastering capacity for attitude. 
They have, that is, the qualities and the defect of their creator. ‘They have 
presence, rhetoric, music, colour, a certain flamboyancy in inverisimilitude. But they 
are also liars born and made: they are hard put to it to mean a word they say. 
Or, if they be not liars, and if it be expected of you that you take their utterances 
for gospel, then are they the worst witted and the most helpless impostors that 
ever foisted themselves upon a thrice-gullible public. And here their creator 
meets and beats them on their own ground; and, in the long run, one is left 
gasping at the spectacle—of assurance, ignorance, insincerity, and sham superiority 
—which, thanks to his abounding lyrism, his magnificent temperament, and his 
scarce less magnificent capacity for expressing his wéan¢—the Bottomless Pit that 
was innate, essential Hugo—in brilliant and sonorous verse, in antithetic and fanciful 
prose, he contrived to offer to the world until the end. 

Attitude—attitude—and again and always attitude: in the beginning, as in the 
end, attitude and an almost unnatural mastery of rhythm and speech. That is 
the secret of his success, that the explanation of the hold he had upon his lieges 
and the world. His ignorance runs deeper than ever plummet sounded ; so that 
his Cromwell, his Marie Tudor, his ?Homme qui rit—to name but these—might 
stand, were they not already forgotten, for monuments of human impudence at 
the same time that they are achievements in human nescience. For (be it noted) 
he is always careful to insist upon the variety and the extent of his reading: he 
knows his public thoroughly, and he knows—and here is the cleverness which 
distinguishes his fose—that his public is even less bookish than himself, and_ will 
take his learning for granted decause he insists on it, and Jdecause he writes good 
verses. He believes in his as Didier in the authenticity of Marion de l'Orme’s 
new-made virginity: because he will, and there is none to say him nay. And his 
egotism is so vigorous that he has no eye and no ear and no suspicion of the 
vengeful Muse of History, whose servants will presently come down upon him, upset 
all his facts, make hay of his conclusions, and demonstrate that, whatever he may 
have known of character and life, he knew absolutely nothing, for all his solemn and 
imposing countenance and his “austere regard of control”—nothing, I say, of 
history, nothing of books, nothing of anything excepting the fact that he, Hugo, was 
superior to facts and rules, and that, for the moment at least, he spoke as one 
inspired, and might, without fear of questioning, say anything he would. It was not 


for nothing that he called himself Olympio; wrote his own life—or dictated it to 
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his wife; and insisted that (in the words of “our immortal Chiggle, sir”), his 


Brow was more than mortal.* He was so self-satisfied, he had so little sense of 
humour, that he thought it all true, and struck such attitudes as seemed appro- 
priate to his occasions in the full belief that, inasmuch as they were his, they were 
removed beyond criticism. In a sense he was justified of himself; for it is 
demonstrable to the hilt that he made such verses as no Frenchman had ever 
made, and had, besides, such a temperament as has been matched, I think, by 
none but our Mr. Gladstone’s within the memory of man. Had the blind gods 
but given a touch of conscious fun to either, how much richer had they left the 
world in fact and how much poorer in occasions to scoff! It is told of Victor 
Hugo that, being taken in flagrante delicto, by an outraged husband and a 
Commissaire in a tricoloured scarf, he was subjected to a formal ¢xterrogatoire, and 
that, being attired in the costume which is usual at such passes in human existence, 
he responded to the question as to his status exactly as Ruy Blas or Didier or 
Gwynplaine or Hernani or Ruy Gomez would have answered, in these noble 
words: ‘Monsieur, je suis pair de France!” Is there such an entire and perfect 
chrysolite of fatuousness in all the history of genius? He was a pair de France, 
you see, and, being a pair de France, as much above and beyond the law which 
governs grocers and coal-mongers and the like as Lauzun or Richelieu or 
Bassompierre. Does not the answer read as something straight from one of his 
own immortal works? Can you not see Frédérick dressing himself—‘“ trés digne ” 
—in whatever is handy, and taking the stage, to give it out with one of those 
gestures “as of an inspired windmill” of which he had the secret ; while Georges 
(or Mars, or Dorval) sobs, artfully denuded, L. C.? ‘That, however, is Hugo the 
man and Hugo the maker of heroes. As the parodist, poor André Gill, once 
wrote :—“ Tout [Hugo] est la. Ou 1a. La ou 14? ‘Tyrolienné. Passons.” Add 
the lyrist of des Ortentales and es Contemplations and les Chdtiments and the rest, 
and you begin to understand the kind of effect he had upon his lieges and 
upon the world. It was Théophile Gautier, I believe, who said that he could not 
so much as think that Hugo had made a bad verse unless he were fathoms 
underground, in black darkness, utterly removed from human cognisance. Others 
were more critical and less loyal :—- 

Je admire vraiment.—Et franchement, personne 

Ne me rappelle mieux, parfois, le mardi-gras. 

Quel porteur d’oripeau! quel faiseur d’embarras ! 

Et que souvent il pése ! et quel creux rauque il sonne} 

Nul n’a fait tant de vers ni si beaux ni si dréles: 

Il est grand, il est bas; il engraisse nos Gaules, 

—Mais jusqu’a les créver!-d’un fumier précieux. 


I should like to quote the whole sonnet, which is sound criticism throughout. 
But the gist of it is enough, and the “fumier précieux” is said once and for all 
time. As for the antithesis—‘ Il est grand, il est bas”—that also were demon- 
strable to the hilt, if this were the right and fitting place. As it is not, I 
need but note that, on the one hand, Hugo was a great lyric poet, and that, on the 
other, Hugo’s heroes are Hugo’s ideals 





are Hugo’s conceptions of Hugo in certain 


* «*T] avait en lui beaucoup de lHercule”: thus M. Rodin to the present writer and to 
R. L. S. as we were considering his magnificent bust of Hugo. Now, the said bust is rather 
Herculean than Apollonian: the Brow, that is, is sacrificed to the back-head, which, in Hugo, 
as in Gladstone, was superb. The bust, therefore, was not accepted by the Family, nor was 
Rodin called in to take the poet’s death-mask, still less to design the poet’s monument. 
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circumstances, under certain conditions, and at grip with certain chances. Now, 
as Hugo’s heroes are all lackbrains, with a passion for attitude, and a temperament 
which sets them higher than right and wrong—are idiots, in short, or sentimental 
rastagoueres, or both—it follows that... Well, it follows that, given a certain 
endowment, a certain technical imagination, a man needs neither character nor 
intellect of the highest class to be a very considerable poet. 

It was Got, himself a most intelligent man, who declared that, to the best of 
his knowledge and _ belief, you might state as incontrovertible the paradox that the 
more clever the man the worse the actor. Put the thing thus: the more clever 
the man outside his work, and you may apply Got’s test to most of the arts, and 
find that there is much to be said in its favour. ‘Take painting, for instance. 
One has always heard that Claude was both illiterate and dull; yet are his land- 
scapes of the noblest ever made. One hears little or nothing of Turner to make 
one sorry that one did not know him; yet one is told that his achievement is 
among the highest in all the range of art. For my part, I know nothing which 





gives me a greater sense of mastery, a fuller feeling of completeness, than a good 
Corot; but I have yet to read anything which shows that, outside his pictures, 
Corot was by so much as one degree removed from Colonel Newcome or Joe 
Gargery. Again, few better workmen than Courbet have practised painting since 
this century began; yet Courbet ¢zéime was a puzzle-headed, gross, and rather 
drunken boor. Or take the case of music. Outside his instruments, Beethoven 
was well-nigh inarticulate ; and Beethoven is the greatest of them all. In literature 
it is other-guess work. Or rather, in literature it may be; for the medium of 
literature is also the medium of science and philosophy, and withal, the means of 
expression common to all mankind; and Shakespeare and Goethe and Dante are 
there to show that one may have all the brains that are going, and be the 
greater artist and poet for the possession. But it by no means follows that, 
because a man works in speech, and may say things at the same time that 
he is making poetry, he is poet and thinker both. For on the other side— 
remote from Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe—is Browning, who really was (they tell 
me) an infinitely clever fellow—a person with a brain of. extraordinary range and 
subtilty—yet who chiefly lives as a kind of Shocking Case, an Awful Warning, 
an exemplar of everything the aspirant should not do. Decidedly, there is some- 
thing in the old actor’s theory. There is nothing more exquisite in literature 
than the best of Herrick—is there? Yet who would “pass his word for 
twopence” that Herrick had, outside his art, any more intelligence than the 
other country parsons of his time? And is not Hugo the lyrist great and satisfying 
on the whole in spite of Hugo the intellect and the man? Speaking in his 
own name, as an agent in human affairs, as an influence on human destiny, 
was he ever aught but fatuous? Who can think so? You may read Thackeray on 
his intercession with the existing King for a man’s life in the early Thirties. It 
is painful reading, though apparently the few poor verses did their work. In 1871 
he was issuing manifestoes to the Germans, urging on them the duty of sparing 
Paris and proclaiming the German Republic. He knew nothing when he began, 
that is; and he knew nothing when he ended. In the half-century between he 
had written many, very many delightful verses, with many, very many—an infinite 
array, in fact—of verses that are not delightful at all. At the last he approved 
himself a kind of poetry-machine, grinding out alexandrines and octosyllabics and 
all the other stuff of the trade as mechanically as Mr. Babbage’s apparatus dealt 
with calculations. In all there are signs of the fecund and brilliant technical 
imagination which had been his from the first ; in all there are notes of technical 
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excellence which none living could cqual. Not in all there is so much of Heine’s 
hump that to read 7Art d’étre grand-pere (let us say) is to be sick of children, 
and to wonder why persons without tact, without reticence, without any of the 
quality of wirtus—that honourable and engaging quality !— should be gifted as 
Hugo was, and should be permitted, as Hugo was, to go on, year after year, 
degrading their endowment. That said, I hasten to add that I should dearly 
like to compile an anthology from Hugo’s verse. "Tis an impossible notion, of 
course ; for was not everything he wrote inspired? And is not everything he 
wrote thrice sacro-saint? But I think that, supposing it were not impossible, 
I could make a book out of his eight-and-forty volumes that would live. 

Out of his verse, of course—out of his verse! ‘There is but one way to enjoy 
your Hugo; and that is to read his verses—here and there; and to leave his 
prose alone. If you read the verse you get the poet—often, and often, and very 
often. If you read the prose, you get the Bounder, the ras¢tag—I will not say 
“always,” but more often than is good for your peace of mind. In the so-called 
Memoirs, which has served as a peg for these remarks, you get very little else 
than the Bounder; and, as he is on the whole not well translated—(he says 
“Hello,” for instance, exactly as though he were an American “tough”; and 
“absis” and “dean” are unto him the proper terms for “apse” and “ father” ; 
and he is made to talk about a “‘lighterman” when what he wants to talk 
about is a débardeur: a very different thing!)—he does not emerge from the 
experience with anything like flying colours and a whole skin. ‘There is here 
some quite magnificent blither about the Improper Person who loves the Robber :— 


“ 


“She was a harlot and he was a thief, 
But they loved each other beyond belief :”— 


and how they live in divers cells of the subterranean Void; and how his Smile is 
hell-spoiled, but hers is tinctured with the hues of heaven; and how there would 
be no harlots if it were not for human nature, and no thieves but for cruel and 
most unsentimental laws; and how, despite the efforts of God and Man and the 
Police, the Thief and the Harlot contrive to exchange “the kiss of azure.” But 
the worst of all are the references during the Siege to “ Little Jeanne.” The 


whole business of the Siege—which Hugo thoroughly enjoyed—is an exhibition of 
the Heinesque dosse. But ’tis only when the poet takes on “Little Jeanne,” and 
runs her (so to speak) in and with and between the bulletins—her caudle-cup 
among the cannon, her bib against the bayonets—that you see how essential, how 
indestructible was the sentimental vas¢ag in Victor Hugo, and how hard it is for 
decent people to have anything to do with him. 
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INCREASING PREVALENCE 
AND WINE—CROWDS: A STRANGE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF Mr. BERNARD 
PATRON OF LETTERS—THE 


“ON TRIAL,” AND “ STALEY.” 


\ JRITING in last month’s Magazine, I 
"referred to the Transvaal trouble 
as a disagreeable business of which we 
should be glad to be quit. The remark, 
of course, written (at the end of 
September) before the outbreak of hostilities, 
and I am reminded of the uselessness of 
writing about current events so long before 
what one writes is published. At present 
(October 25th) reports of fighting, with a 
terrible percentage of loss for the numbers 
engaged, come daily to hand, and the 
country is profoundly moved. That is right 
and proper. The courage of men who 
expose their lives for their country is the 
same whether the enemy be savages or 
Boer farmers or French soldiers, and so is 
our grief for their loss. 


was 


It is not, however, 


altogether amiss that we should remember 
that the country has had to face, and has 
faced calmly, troubles incalculably greater 
A hundred years ago we were 


than these. 








WEARINESS OF MUCH 
OF Mr. HEWLETT AND MR. STEEVENS—THE SURPRISINGNESS OF 
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ONE WorD ABOUT HIGH MATTERS—THE POISONING OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, ITS 
AND SAD RESULTS—THE 
INCIDENT AT 


DECADENCE OF LITERATURE 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS—AN 

SHAW—A MELANCHOLY DEFENCE OF THE 
NOVELS—THE EXCELLENCES 

Mr. LECKY— 


fighting at once the Americans, the French, 
and the Spaniards—and 
as she is. 


Spain was not 
We were fighting for 


mere 
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existence—not, as now, for justice and 
honour ; and we may have to fight for mere 
existence again. It is right that we should 
be enthusiastic in the present instance, but 
it is also right that we should remember 
that it is child’s play to what we may have 
to face hereafter. When this is published, 
in the middle of December, I hope peace 
may be secured, but I will not prophesy. 
There are rumours of dangers ahead, 
dangers happily improbable but unhappily 
not impossible. But these high themes 
are not for my lowly pen. 


V INORA CANAMUS. Not so much 

minora, however, as you may think, 
for I propose to say a few words on the 
poisoning of the English people. Its minds 





and morals are being continually poisoned, 
as we all know, by various publications of 
which we disapprove ; but the poisoning 
to which I particularly refer is that of its 
bodies by cheap so-called wines. The 
habit of drinking these abominable con- 
coctions of chemical acids is spreading 
enormously. Hundreds of thousands of 
misled wretches once slaked their 
thirst on comparatively unadulterated beer 
now poison themselves with their “light 
dinner” claret and their “choice, well- 
matured” burgundy, as_ the _ insidious 
circulars of inferior wine merchants phrase 
it. A friend of mine who lives in a small 
house in a small suburb lately received six 
of these circulars from merely local trades- 
men in a week. I do not deny that it is 
possible, if you know where to go for it, to 
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get wine at a cheap rate which, if not a 
drink for the gods, shall at least be tolerably 
sound and made from grapes. A _ well- 
managed club, for example, can provide it. 
But it is impossible that the bulk of the 
cheap -wine sold in enormous quantities in 
England can be what it professes to be. 


T is a frightful danger, for you are really 
never safe. You may abstain from 
buying it for yourself, but if your friend 
gives it you at his table? And your friend 
will. There has always been a close con- 
nection between wine and literature, and 
there is now a lamentably close parallel in 
the decadence of both. Just as the rubbish 
written for the huge new board-school public 
tempts lazy people who should know better 
to neglect sounder authors and waste their 
time over cheap sensation and “ humour,” 
so hosts and hostesses who can afford to 
give their guests good but expensive wine, 
are lured by the facilities of the local grocer 
(so to speak) to poison their guests and 
save their pockets. In that admirable farce 
“The House on the Beach,” Mr. Meredith 
describes with terrible truth the effects of 
the hospitable Mr. Tinman’s wine. “A 
sip of his wine fetched the breath, as when 
men are in the presence of the tremendous 
elements of nature. It sounded the con- 
stitution more darkly-awful, and with a 
profounder testimony to stubborn health, 
than the physician’s instruments. 
‘They do say that powders is a good thing 
after Mr. Tinman’s wine,’ observed Mrs. 
Crickledon.” And Tinman was anxious to 
please everybody. But there are people to 
whom no ambition is so precious, no social 
duty so sacred, as the joy of saving a few 
shillings: there are Tinmans everywhere. 
It is really (I implore you to reflect) not a 
trifling matter. Mr. Meredith suggests that 
’ England, that 
we no longer sing madrigals and dance on 
the green, just because of this fatal cor- 
ruption of our stomachs. It is very probable, 
and the corruption spreads every day: we 
shall end the saddest people in Europe if 
nothing be done to stop it. 


we are no longer: “ merry’ 





F papacy occasion on which a plain 
man, with moderate means and a 
desire to live healthily, is a helpless victim 
of corruption and adulteration, is when he is 
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staying at an average hotel. He may give 
five times its fair price for his wine—even 
on the assumption that it is what it professes 
to be—and still be poisoned in the end. I 
was returning from such an hotel to London, 
with the benefits of exercise and sea air 
entirely cancelled by the quantity of sul- 
phuric acid my system had absorbed at 
meals, when, being melancholy, I read the 
Times newspaper, and by an odd coincidence 
happened on an article denouncing this 
very wickedness. I was surprised, for it 
had not occurred to me that the august men 
who write for the Zzmes ever condescended 
to hotels: I had supposed that they were 
always entertained by the Town Council. 
But you see, even the 7zmes did not think 
the subject beneath its notice, and it is 
really not beneath yours. We are ashes 
and dust : drink of some kind is a necessity, 
and why should we not drink agreeably? 
O progress and reform! Enthusiasts have 
denounced wine for a century or so, and the 
end is that the drinking of it is infinitely 
more diffused and the wine itself infinitely 
worse. We are going to the dogs. 





NOTE on crowds. It is a common 
4 observation that the level of taste 
and intellect in them is apt to be that 
possessed by the least refined or intellectual 
of their constituent units. The highest 
denominator, as it were, tends 
to be the rule, and it is seldom a high 
denominator. One observes that in the 
House of Commons, containing though it 
does men of great cultivation and reasoning 
powers—though perhaps not very many— 
the arguments are extremely rough-and- 
ready, and the view of statesmanship circum- 
scribed. But I was not prepared for an 
account I read in the papers of another 
crowd, no less serious a crowd than the 
Church Congress. A speaker was setting 
forth his opinions on subjects which to his 
audience at least must have been of pro- 
found importance and a very sacred signi- 
ficance, but he was interrupted by cries of 
“shame” and “hisses.” Fancy hissing a 
man because h‘s view of transubstantiation 
differed from one’s own! It is as logical, 
to be sure, as burning him, but I think that 
in point of taste the burning has more to 
be said for it. A man has a sacred con- 
viction for which he would have gone to 
the stake—or thinks he would have gone— 
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in another age, and he “hisses” a man 
whose equally sacred conviction is the other 
way, and no doubt in the majority of cases 





in this instance he hissed merely because 
another coarser and more superficial person 
began it. We are funny animals. 


LAYS? I have been to none of late, 
but I think I can safely say that none 

of epoch-making importance has been pro- 
duced. I was sorry I missed Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s Devil's Disciple, because 1 under- 
stood it was at least half a farce ; and Arms 
and the Man was the best farce, next to The 
Importance of being Ernest, among original 
plays in London that I have seen. I wonder 
if Mr. Shaw will ever write a good comedy, 
I doubt it: his love of mere fun runs away 
with him, and his sense of the perversity 
of things is stronger than his appreciation 
of normal character. J/rs. Warren's Pro- 
JSession—published, but not, I believe, acted 
so far—has a good deal of grim comedy in 
it; but somehow, with its comic clergyman 
and its fantastic boy, it had an effect of farce. 
Candida was something between a comedy 
and a pretty fairy-tale with a moral. But, 
comedies or farces, I wish Mr. Shaw’s plays 
were given more opportunities in London. 
Surely there are people enough in this great 
city who are amused by more intelligent fun 
than that of the ordinary farce one sees, to 
make Mr. Shaw a paying concern? One of 
his farces was put into rehearsal some time 
ago at the Haymarket, I have heard: per- 
haps the players found that they laughed 
too much to trust themselves with it in 
public. Mr. Shaw would supply a felt want, 
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I am sure: meanwhile I hope this airy 
patronage of mine will console him. 


HAT reminds me that I read an article 

in a literary paper the other day with 
which I did not agree. It was about the 
“patron” of literature in old days, and it 
congratulated contemporary writers on his 
abolition. From time to time you see the 
same article—abusing the patron and saying 
how nice it is to be independent. Dr. John- 
son gave the cue, of course, and he was in- 
spired simply by dislike of Lord Chesterfield. 





But even Dr. Johnson admitted that there 
were good patrons: “if you called a dog 
Hervey I should love him.” Now, I believe 
that the disappearance of the patron is much 
to be regretted. Inthe old days you sought 
out a rich man with tastes and opinions 
similar to your own, and he supplied you 
with venison and good claret. 
ence? 


Independ- 
But, mark you, then you studied to 
please one man, and, by hypothesis, in doing 
so you were pleasing yourself: now, if you 
are to get the venison and claret, or even 
mutton and beer, you must please a hetero- 
geneous mass of people with whom you are 
unacquainted, like a mountebank at a fair. 
Gay lived in comfort with the Queensberrys: 
I wonder how many poets the 
“public” keeps in comfort now. 


boasted 
These are 
rough suggestions: you can work out the 
argument for yourself... . It is very hard 


to please a sufficient number of people to 
make a comfortable livelihood out of writing 
books—harder by far than it was to find an 
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Ina 
general way, and with a few exceptions, 


intelligent and sympathetic patron. 


everybody who has to do with writing 
makes money out of it except the bodies 
who write. Proprietors of papers, editors, 
publishers, agents—not writers. Even after 
the disappearance of the patron there 
were better times than now for the author. 
He took his book to the Murray or Long- 
man or Blackwood of the period, and re- 
ceived for it so many thousand or so many 
hundred guineas — guineas, observe, 
fessional and gentlemanly 
pounds or dollars : 
of this in one of his letters to Murray. 
the invention of the specious ‘ 
changed all that. 
and businesslike, but the result is that you 
may make half a crown or so out of a book 
which has cost you a year’s labour. No: 
give us back our patrons, say I. Inde- 
pendence is all very well, but as I walk 
down a foggy street on a freezing day I 
find it a mighty cold covering. The patron 
would have given me a fur coat. 


pro- 
guineas, not 
Byron made a point 
But 
‘royalty ” has 
It sounds so promising 


OOKS? 
new novels. 
one forgets what they were all about. 


I believe I have read several 
But as one grows older 
For 
my part, I am 

choked and _ sur- 
feited with novels, 
and read_ fewer 
every year. I 
almost regret that 
I ever wrote one 


—especially since 


there was no de- 
lighted patron to 


reward it—and I 
shall have no heart 
to write another for 
along time. There 
are so very many. 
The number of 
fictitious characters 
launched upon the 
world year 
must quite equal its actual inhabitants. They 
make us long for facts, and send me, for 
example, to old letters and memoirs. Fine 
effects ot art are one thing —when we get 
them. But, that apart, a few facts about 
real people are worth a million inventions 
about people who never were. I would 





every 


























rather hear that Byron and Tom Moore 
supped off lobster and brandy together than 
that some imaginary person committed a 
dozen murders or acts of heroism. 1 would 
rather read how Madame du Deffand insisted 
on taking Horace Walpole for a drive at 
midnight than that some heroine of mediocre 
fiction went through a million perturbations 
of her confounded soul. 


=. there are good new novels to be 

found. Mr. Hewitt’s “ Little Novels 
of Italy” is one, or rather three or four. 
He has accomplished that union of romance 
and thought which Mr. Meredith has 
pointed out is the great need of modern 
fiction—that union which Mr. Meredith him- 
self has accomplished so unapproachably 
in “Harry Richmond.” He is fantastic, 
gallant, fanciful, and loves colour whole- 
heartedly, but he is also shrewd and 
penetrating. His people do not cease to 
have minds and spirits, because their bodies 
go from place to place and suffer strange 
adventures. They are not puppets, like Mr. 
Another novel with romance 
and thought in it, but of an achievement 
far less flawless than Mr. Hewlett’s, is Mr. 
Bernard Capes’ “ Our Lady of Darkness.” 
It is very difficult reading indeed, at times 
bombastically obscure. But it shows a 
strong, though in this instance a most 
unhappy, imagination ; its people are nearly 
all violently, and some of them h rribly, 
morbid ; but they are realised, and hold your 
attention, when it is fixed. Mr. Capes has 
been so severely lectured about his obscurity 
by the reviewers that I am unwilling to 
enlarge on the point, but I am impelled to 
say that the man who could write a simple 
and beautiful little song which occurs in the 
book,— 


So-and-so’s. 


** Little Lady Dormette, 
Hark to my crying ! 
Would you not come to me 
Though I were dying ? 
Little Lady Dormette, 
Kiss my hot eyes, 
Make me forget !” 


is it not charming ?—ought of to have been 
able to write several crack-jaw and fuliginous 
sentences which as a matter of fact he has 
written. Also he had no right to invent a 


very mean action and make Sheridan the 
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author of it. But there is “stuff” in the 


book. 





IKE most other people, I have read 
that wonderful four de force of 
observation, Mr. Steevens’s “In India.” If 
thought is rare with the writer of romance, 
so is it also with the man of quick actual 
vision. This, I think, is Mr Steevens’s 
distinction: that in him rare qualities of 
sight and thought go together. We are 
more strictly specialised than our fathers, 
not only in habits and lines of life, but in 
resulting aptitudes. The man who makes it 
his business to see important things is rarely 
a man of mental cultivation, and 
rarely still a philosopher ; and Mr. Steevens 
is both. Even if this “In India” of his 
were not true, it still would be a wonder of 


more 


constructive and coherent imagination : but 
I am assured by those who know that it is 
true, and one’s respect and profit are 
multiplied. 


° | piper DES,” remarks a little-read 

essayist, “are the bread of our 
moral life ; they soothe our nerves, they rest 
our brains, they comfort us in affliction.” If 
this be true, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky might 
come to be regarded as a benefactor of 
humanity. But I should not have singled 
him out for special mention—there are 
so many pplatitudinarians about—if his 
book “The Map of Life” had not been 
hailed by sapient reviewers as a masterpiece 
of profound reflection. It is everything to 
have an air; Mr. Lecky approaches the 
world with the air of a philosopher, and so 
the world receives him. But from the 
beginning to the end of his book there is not 
only not a novel theory of life and conduct— 
which perhaps one ought not to expect in 
this late age of the world—but not a novel 
example or fact or thought or remark of any 
kind whatever. I might go further—why 
not ?—and say that there is not a remark in 
it which is not so emphatically notorious 
that one rubs one’s eyes in wonder that any 
one should have taken the trouble to write 
it down. “The experience of the world 
teaches us that in all human probability to- 
day will be followed by to-morrow, and we 
may affirm with absolute certainty that it 
was preceded by yesterday.” Well, Mr. 





THE PALL 
Lecky does not say that in so many words, 
but he does say : “‘ Tastes of the palate also 
naturally change with age. The schoolboy, 


who bitterly repines because the smallness 
of his allowance restricts his power of buying 
tarts and sweetmeats, will probably grow 
into a man who, with many shillings in his 
pocket, daily passes the confectioner’s shop 
without the smallest desire ‘to enter it.” If 
I may say so without discourtesy, this is 
immense, and the book is full of such gems. 
One has heard nothing like it since one 
listened to his earliest schoolmaster, and it 
came upon one as a shock of freshness and 
daring when Mr. Lecky rebuked Mr. Rhodes 
for his share in the Jameson Raid. Mere 
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novelty for the sake of novelty is foolish, and 
no one is more anxious than I that the great 
lessons of the race should not be forgotten ; 
but Mr. Lecky is in truth surprising. 


NE moment, please. Another novel I 
meant to mention is “On Trial,” by 
“Zack.” It is a horribly complete and 
forcible analysis of a coward—a more 
distressing performance, in my opinion, than 
any amount of sordid realism or frightful 
crime. It is also a book of distinct genius, 
in feeling and observation alike. And I 
meant to say a word about Mr. Kipling’s 
“Stalky and Co.” In the many well- 
deserved eulogies of it I have read, I have 
read also—and that in more than one 
“literary” paper—an absolute misstatement. 
Mr. Kipling is praised for his accuracy in 
drawing “the public school boy.” He did 
not attempt, and he says as much, to do 
anything of the sort. In their manners, 
their school customs, and their attitude to 
life generally, his boys are as unlike public 
school boys as any English boys could 
be. The original misstatement has been 
elaborated by ignorant reviewers in the 
most misleading fashion, and it is worth 
correcting—if one may say so without 
prejudice—for the public school boy’s sake. 


G.._S. STREET. 








